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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


R. HOOVER'S proposal for a mora- 
M torium on European. war debts was 

entirely unexpected, in view of the pre- 
vious attitude of Washington—which has ap- 
peared to rely on the opinion of the Middle 
West against revision, as against the contrary 
attitude which, for admittedly different reasons, 
East Coast University professors and Wall Street 
financiers have usually taken up. The fact that 
American State policy was so dramatically re- 
versed is sufficient proof of the real urgency 
of the situation in Germany. 


The American President will probably be at- 
tacked at home and in France for what he has 


done. But I cannot help thinking that were he 
to imitate Dante, and visit in his dreams that 
other world which we all from time to time like 
to believe in, he would win an approving smile 
from the shade of Arthur Balfour. The famous 
Balfour Note was denounced at the time as 
visionary, academic, and unpractical; the implied 
argument underlying it is now tacitly accepted. 


In this connexion, it is interesting to recall 
that shortly after the conclusion of the war, 
when the debt question was being discussed by 
the Powers, Sir Austen Chamberlain put forward 
the suggestion that there should be an all-round 
scrapping of war claims. With the exception 
of the United States, all the Powers concerned 
welcomed the proposal. America’s refusal to 
agree was never, of course, questioned; the 
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stumbling-block, which was never surmounted, 
despite the efforts of many financial experts in 
Europe, was the gold problem. 


Two points seem to have been rather over- 
looked in the comments on the Hoover proposals 
and the angry repercussions of the French Press 
and Mr. Hearst’s organs in the United States. 
The first is that Britain in effect led the way by 
agreeing to a moratorium on the Australian debt 
payments some weeks ago; the American pro- 
posals are simply a repetition, on a much larger 
scale, of that piece of wise Statecraft. 


The second is that only last week the sudden 
and dramatic intervention of the Bank of England 
rescued Austria from an even worse plight than 
Germany appears to be in to-day. The financial 
collapse of Central Europe, which had been antici- 
pated for several months by instructed observers, 
was close and imminent a fortnight ago; and 
financial collapse must obviously have been fol- 
lowed by political revolution. 


The fact that the first has been staved off gives 
reason to hope that the second may be avoided. 
But if that is so, the credit for the joint work 
of rescue must be given to Threadneedle Street 
and Washington. 


It remains to be seen whether the German- 
Austrian Anschluss is given up as the price of 
salvation. Paris is known to have refused to 
finance Austria unless the Anschluss was repudi- 
ated; London raised no such objection. Wash- 
ington is presumably indifferent; Berlin, it ap- 
pears, desires the arrangement, but will give it 
up (at least for the time) if Paris insists. 


Much, including the Balance of Power, and 
the political future of Austria and the adjacent 
countries, depends on the solution ultimately 
adopted. At the moment the problem has been 
temporarily driven into the background by the 
march of events. But it is bound to emerge 
again in the near future. 


In comparison with the stirring events abroad, 
home politics have been tame and flat during the 
week. But here, too, there have been stirrings 
and strivings towards more definite issues out of 
the chaotic welter of domestic affairs. Mr. 
Snowden has—perhaps unwisely from his point 
of view—taunted the Liberals with giving up 
their principles, and that particular alliance again 
wears an uneasy aspect. 


Is it possible, by the way, to conceive the outcry 
that would have been raised if any but a Socialist 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had even suggested 
a tax on sporting grounds, gardens, or public 
parks? From one end of the country to the other, 
we should have heard that a vile Tory Government 
was bent on depriving the working man of green 
fields and a breath of fresh air. It has been truly 
said that if a monarch indulged one in a thousand 
of the iniquities perpetrated by the ordinary 
Socialist or Communist, his throne would not be 
worth an hour’s purchase. 
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The Conservative Party have atten 

the debates in the and = 
signs once more of a demand for a more active 
lead in Opposition, and a desire to end the Present 
system of non-party conferences and triangular 
action, which leads nowhere, and can only result 
in maintaining the Government in office More 
or less permanently. And there is some signifi- 
cance in the fact that Lord Irwin’s exposition of 
his Indian policy before his fellow Conservatives 
was coolly, if not coldly, received. 


The ex-Viceroy certainly failed to impress his 
old friends and colleagues in Parliament with the 
soundness of his Indian policy. There is a 
general feeling that it was given a fair chance 
and even more than a fair chance, by those 
who were not altogether convinced of its wisdom 
at the time. But it is now frankly admitted that 
it has not produced the results that were antici- 
pated by those who advocated it, and something 
more virile and decisive is seen to be required. 
These currents or under-currents of opinion are 
important, and may eventually prove to be 
decisive. 


The two by-elections this week, at Manchester 
and Liverpool, left the party composition of the 
House of Commons exactly the same. But in 
each case the Conservative vote went up, and the 
Labour vote was still more substantially down. 
A scrutiny of the figures suggests that the country 
is tired of the Government, but is not yet pre- 
pared to give the Conservatives an _ effective 
majority. 

What, if any, influence the Pope’s recent ency- 
clical against Socialism had in these two by-elec- 
tions is rather doubtful. Labour was obviously 
nervous, but then everybody is always nervous 
about intervention by outside organizations in 
local elections. In any event, Cardinal Bourne 
was wise to water down the strength of the Vati- 
can declaration for English consumption, and the 
net effect was probably small. 


According to the Anglo-Russian Economics 
Society, it is now admitted that the State Inspection 
Department of Soviet Russia is perturbed at the 
diseased and dirty condition of the butter produced 
for export by that country. Some of that butter has 
reached Britain, and more no doubt will do so in 
the future. 


‘What instructions does the British Government 
intend to give about it to port and health officials? 
Will it take steps to see that this butter is not 
admitted at all? If admitted, will it take steps to 
see that it is sold as what it is, and not palmed off 
on poor housewives as ‘‘ superior Danish’’ of 
‘* best Dutch ’’? Above all, in view of the rumour 
that it is being ‘‘ blended” with New Zealand 
butter and sold as ‘“‘ Empire produce,” will it take 
steps to see that it is not used to adulterate the other 
imported butter that the public buys in the belief 
that the quality is guaranteed ? 


These are important matters, for we have long 
since passed the time when John Bright's dictum 
that ‘‘ adulteration is a form of competition 
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gould be accepted as anything but a scandalous | so exaggerated as to be ridiculous; one respects 


preach of public faith. There is very widespread 
disquiet in this matter, and it would be well for the 
Government to be asked to give a public and 
explicit assurance as to the destination and disposal 
of the stocks of bad butter in this country. 


J am interested to see that M. Litvinoff is going 
to make every effort to be in Berlin at the same 
time as the Prime Minister and Uncle Arthur. 
Perhaps he will even bring a draft treaty with him, 
and it is just possible that he may murmur some- 
thing about a loan. After all, if the farmers of 
Palestine can get some money out of the British 
Government, it is hardly fair that Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s old friends at Moscow should be left out 
in the cold. Of course, some apparent quid pro 
quo would have to be found to satisfy Mr. Lloyd 
George, but perhaps it would be enough if the 
Russian Government promised that there should 
be less body in its butter in future. 


The Spanish elections take place on Sunday, 
but in view of the conditions prevailing in the 
Peninsula at the present time they are little more 
than a farce. The Right, on account of the 
mob violence which the Government does nothing 
to check, has only put up a handful of candi- 
dates, so on Monday morning we may expect 
to see the Liberal and Socialist Press all over 
Europe acclaiming the sweeping Republican suc- 
cesses at the polls. In actual fact, of course, 
the meeting of the Cortes will be the beginning 
of a political crisis and not its end. 


If previous experience be any guide, it will take 
Spain three or four years to recover from its 
present revolutionary ardour, and long before 
the expiration of that period there will, in all 
probability, be a civil war in the Peninsula and 
a serious outbreak in Morocco. Indeed, there 
is every sign that both these scourges are about 
to be let loose on the unhappy country, and I 
sincerely trust that in respect of the Moroccan 
situation the three Powers concerned, namely, 
Great Britain, France and Italy, are considering 
acommon policy to be adopted when the control 
of Madrid over the Spanish Zone breaks down. 


_ The International Sugar Council is holding 
its first meeting in London—naturally enough 
since London iis the world’s chief free market. 
Its assembly deserves more notice than it is 
receiving. The Council marks the successful 
beginning of an attempt to do for industry what 
the League Council iis doing for politics. Cuba, 
Java and the five European  sugar-exporting 
countries are represented on it, and its business is 
to regulate both production and export. It is 
the nearest approach to a world-organization of 
an industry that we have yet known—but it has 
still to reckon with Russia. 


A week or so ago a bishop remarked at large 
that any public schoolboy who dared to criticize 
his old school must be considered as the lowest 
of the low by all right-minded men. This doc- 
trine of perfectibility struck me at the time as 


one’s school for what it has done, but very much 
on this side idolatry. 


Sir Basil Blackett has now laid down a more 
sensible attitude at a public school speech-day. 
He invites every schoolboy to be critical in his 
attitude towards life, and even towards his school 
(which includes his spiritual pastors and masters 
for the time being). My experience is that 
most schoolboys already adopt the Blackett rather 
than the bishop’s attitude, and on _ general 
grounds [I believe them to be right. 


A touching story reaches me from Geneva. 
At a recent meeting there all the delegates found 
themselves in violent disagreement upon some 
point, and the chairman, a wise and worldly 
Frenchman, at once broke up the meeting after 
calling upon the secretary to devise a formula to 
which all could subscribe. Two days later, and 
without any further discussion, the formula was 
unanimously adopted, and it was announced to 
the world that an agreement had been reached. 
It can be imagined how much was effected by 
the formula signed in such circumstances. 


I welcome the project for a circulating library 
of modern pictures. There is plenty of good 
painting done in England nowadays—painting 
which reflects the modern attitude towards life 
much more closely than a visit to the Academy 
would suggest. The trouble is that demand is 
sluggish and the library should help to stimu- 
late it. 


But I do not understand the terms of subscrip- 
tion. According to my information a picture 
is to be hired out for one-twentieth of its value. 
If the hirer keeps it for twenty weeks he becomes 
its owner; but if he hires a different picture each 
week he never comes to own anything. This 
is surely a misguided arrangement. A part of 
each week’s subscription should be credited to 
the hirer’s purchase fund so that, in due course, 
every subscriber will be able to buy a picture. 


I was interested to see the suggestion of our own 
A. A. B.—if one may thus, in a spirit of affec- 
tionate respect, claim proprietorship in a past 
proprietor of this paper—that the Marble Arch 
should be removed from its present site. Both on 
sentimental and symbolic grounds I am compelled 
to disagree. The Marble Arch leads from nowhere 
to nowhere. It is, therefore, ideally situated on the 
spot where lecturers argue interminably on heaven 
and hell and high politics without reaching any 
conclusion. 


The Wimbledon Tennis Championships are not 
attracting their usual interest this year. The reason 
is not hard to find; it lies with the players. There 
are many brilliant tennis players competing, but 
no “‘ personalities.’” When Susanne, Tilden or 
Helen Wills-Moody were taking part, one expected 
thrills as well as good tennis, for the game had a 
human as well as a sporting interest. But this 
year it is all a matter of prosaic figures in brackets ; 
and the public does not want Robot Tennis. 
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MR. HOOVER’S OFFER 


the President of the United States to make the 

offer which all Europe is discussing at the pre- 
sent moment, and Mr. Hoover is entitled to as 
much praise on the score of his bravery as on that 
of his statesmanship. It is little more than a 
decade ago that President Wilson attempted to 
apply his own particular remedy to the ills of the 
Old World, with the unfortunate result that he 
failed to carry his own country with him, and, as a 
result, his party has been in Opposition ever since. 
It is true that his successor to-day is not asking 
the United States to enter into any “ entangling 
alliances,’’ such as membership of the League of 
Nations seemed to imply, but the acceptance of 
Mr. Hoover’s scheme implies a sacrifice by his 
fellow-countrymen of no less a sum than some fifty 
million pounds, and that at a time, not only of 
almost unparalleled economic depression, but also 
when the National Budget is about to disclose a 
deficit of considerable magnitude. To take the 
action in these circumstances, which Mr. Hoover 


Te: has required no little courage on the part of 


has done, argues, we repeat, an amount of courage > 


unusual in modern statesmen. 

That the problem of debts and reparations lies 
at the root of Europe’s troubles we do not doubt 
for one moment, and we therefore welcome the 
American offer as very definitely a step in the right 
direction. To everyone outside Paris and Wash- 
ington, it has for years been obvious that payments 
spread over the rest of the century would sooner 
or later become impossible to enforce, and in this 
connexion Great Britain has set the world an excel- 
lent example in not asking more from her debtors 
than was necessary to satisfy those to whom she 
herself owed money. The Peace settlement was 
unsatisfactory in many respects, but it was particu- 
larly unhappy in its financial provisions. Germany 
should have been told in 1919, as France was told 
in 1815 and in 1871, exactly how much she had to 
pay, and then all of us, victors and vanquished 
alike, would have known exactly where we stood. 
Instead of this, for twelve years the international 
situation has been under the shadow of those 
inflated and even astronomical financial claims 
which were impracticable from the start, and 
which have, in actual fact, been modified from 
time to time by the Dawes and Young Plans. It 
is, therefore, no exaggeration to say that Mr. 
Hoover’s proposals represent the first official 
attempt to get away from the war mentality in the 
realm of finance, and for that reason they will be 
doubly welcome to a generation which is only too 
anxious to think in terms of the future rather than 
the past. 

Obviously a moratorium, if only for a year, must 
affect unequally the various countries concerned. 
The United States is, of course, the chief sufferer, 
and it will be interesting to see how her citizens 
react to their President’s suggestion, though it 
appears that Mr. Hoover has taken more precau- 
tions than Mr. Wilson did to gain the leaders of 
public opinion to his side. (Mr. Hearst will not, 
we trust, prove typical of his countrymen.) 

France, too, is being called upon to sur- 
render a great deal, and her attitude is still, 
to some extent, in doubt, not least because 
she realizes that the adoption of this scheme 


means the definite abandonment of tt 

Plan, to which she is firmly wedded, Byewe 
and Italy are likewise being asked to i 
sacrifice, but not of large amount, and the ce 
has already announced her acquiescence while 
the former will, as usual, be guided by the an 
tude of her French neighbour. Great Britain 
—which perhaps gave a hint to Mr. Hoover “s 
agreeing to a moratorium on the Australian niente: 
payments—alone is almost entirely unaffected 
(apart from the agreed suspension of her 
Dominion receipts); but, on the other hand, an 
revival of prosperity on the Continent must be 
a source of satisfaction. Furthermore, in view of 
our commitments under the Locarno Pact, an 
step that seems likely to postpone an outbreak 
of hostilities on the mainland of Europe cannot 
but be extremely welcome. 

Germany will, at any rate immediately, be the 
sole gainer, and in the long run the proposed 
moratorium will be judged by the action of that 
country. If her statesmen show that they are 
prepared to utilize the respite granted to them 
to co-operate wholeheartedly in the restoration 
of the stability of Europe, there will be every pro- 
spect of moderate opinion throughout the world 
making itself felt, and iin this case it is not 
beyond the bounds of possibility that the mora- 
torium may prove to be the prelude to a scaling. 
down, if not to an annulment, of all the out- 
standing war debts, whatever their nature. If 
so, the possible abandonment of the Austrian 
Anschluss by Germany, iin the effort to recon- 
cile France to the Hoover proposals, would 
probably be well worth while. On the other 
hand, if Berlin regards this relief as simply the 
stepping-off ground for further demands, and in 
particular if any proportion of the money saved 
is spent upon armaments, then Germany will 
have played into the hands of her enemies, and 
her last state will be worse than her first. Her 
many friends in all countries, and, above all, in 
Great Britain, will devoutly trust that she will 
not again show herself, as too often in the past, 
to be her own worst enemy. 

One thing is certain: things can never again 
be the same as before the offer was made, and for 
that alone the President of the United States 
deserves the thanks of mankind. Whatever may 
be the ultimate effect of the moratorium on 
international finance—a subject which will need 
grave consideration by bankers and economists 
in the future—the whole financial settlement 
elfiected at the end of the war is now in the 
melting-pot, and we shall not be surprised if it 
proves impossible to exclude the political arrange- 
ments concluded at the same time. If this be 
so, the statesmen of Europe will have twelve 
months’ breathing space in which to effect a new 
settlement, and they will consequently have to 
devote their energies to something more important 
than log-rolling in preparation for the next meet- 
ing of the League of Nations. Theorists, cranks 
and faddists of one sort or another have held 
sway far too long, and by no means the least 
welcome feature of Mr. Hoover’s gesture is that 
at long last it must inevitably compel the govern- 
ments of the world to face facts. 
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the future government of Shanghai, following 

the general survey which was dealt with in the 
SaruRDAY ReEvIEw of May 2, will not be welcome 
to the extreme Nationalists, who demand the 
instant surrender of every foreign right in China, 

icularly the immense wealth of the Settlements. 
But they must commend themselves to all reason- 
able men, not least to Chinese merchants. He 
would have the sovereignty of China admitted in 
principle and suggests that the demand for rendi- 
tion might be disarmed by a declaration that the 
present regime is not, permanent. 

But the path to rendition he measures ‘‘ not in 
years but decades.’’ Even the suggestion of self- 
government under a charter from Nanking, he 
says, could have no reality: security and law 
would vanish. And Judge Feetham emphasizes 
strongly that rendition cannot be discussed until 
China has given convincing proof of authentic 
civil government, abatement of civil war, genuine 
rule of law, and self-government in other Chinese 
cities as a working reality. Equal partnership 
between the Chinese and foreign communities in 
the government of Shanghai is the ultimate aim of 
these recommendations. This is really the spirit of 
the policy which the Council inaugurated in 1926, 
nor is there any discord between the details of their 
scheme and Judge Feetham’s, while he dwells upon 
the fact that the Chinese have no experience in 


Jie FEETHAM’S recommendations for 


the temperature in political circles, and dis- 

tracted attention from the most vital of all 
national problems. What could have been more 
welcome to the Government than that the country 
should forget about the problem of the dole and 
exhaust its capacity for political excitement in watch- 
ing the nerve-spasms, palpitations and lung-trouble 
induced by a stage quarrel and a false crisis? What 
heart and strength are left in the disputants at West- 
minster to come to grips with the real problem of 
the moment—that of the Unemployment Insurénce 
Report, and the weekly heaping up of colossal expen- 
diture on the Fund with not the slightest provision 
of any kind for meeting it? 

The Government is running away from the problem. 
As long as it can continue to borrow money—not on 
the credit of the Insurance Fund, for that is per- 
manently insolvent, but on the credit of the tax- 
payer, without any Budgetary provision for repay- 
ment—it will leave the working-class electorate in 
its Fool’s Paradise, and shirk the obligation to 
tackle unemployment. The Fund is £90,000,000 in 
debt. The debt is mounting up at the rate of 
£40,000,000 a year, leaving out of account expendi- 
ture on “‘ transitional ’’ benefit. |The Commission 
has indicated the measures by which the scheme 
can be made self-supporting, or nearly self-supporting 
—that is to say, how it can become really an in- 
surance scheme, and not a system of unscientific 
telief masquerading as insurance. The Government 
refuses to adopt them. It dare not. It fears the 
trade union agitation. Though. every sane member 
of the Cabinet knows that the system is wrong, not 


Tt comic crisis over the land tax worked up 


THE FUTURE OF SHANGHAI 


THE TEST OF POLITICAL HONESTY 
By R. A. Scott-JAMES 


the working of representative institutions, and, 
‘* during the long period ’’ while they are getting 
it, security and the rule of law must rigidly be 
upheld. He urges that the Council’s authority in 
its own sphere must be properly defined: in fact, 
it never has been, and a tribute is paid to the fair- 
ness and efficiency with which the foreign Coun- 
cillors, with no previous experience in such work, 
have discharged their difficult task. 

The main point now is to save Judge Feetham’s 
work from being undercut by our negotiations for 
the surrender of extra-territoriality, on which alone, 
as he stresses, the safety of Shanghai depends. 
Thirteen other Powers have an equal say with us 
in Shanghai’s future and must be watching Sir 
Miles Lampson’s discussions with the Chinese with 
painful interest. The simplest course would be for 
the Municipal Council to call a meeting of rate- 
payers, adopt the report and request the Powers 
jointly to take action upon it. That would forestall 
the fatal effect of some senseless surrender by our 
Foreign Office. Shanghai is an asset, not only to 
foreigners but to all China, a strong room for 
incalculable Chinese wealth, the mainstay of 
national finance. Had it not been in 1927 the 
** island of security ’’ it is, where moderate Chinese 
could rally against the Red Russian flood, all 
China would probably have gone Bolshevik. It 
might yet once more be Shanghai’s part to do 
China the same service. 


one will stand up on a platform and tell the voters 
what he knows. Not one of them seems to realize 
that the majority of the working classes are self- 
respecting, and are as much disgusted with the 
demoralizing abuses of the dole as anyone else. 

The whole problem has been allowed to pass on 
to a false basis of discussion. It is not a question 
of depriving the unemployed of any means of sub- 
sistence. That does not arise. The first duty is that 
of distinguishing between insurance and uninsurance 
—between any benefit which is paid as the genuine 
product of insurance, and other sums which may be 
paid because the State recognizes a duty to the 
unemployed. Not to make this distinction is to 
turn insurance into a farce. It is to be unfair to 
those who pay their contributions and are normally 
in work; and these are still a vast majority of the 
working classes. To pay benefits to those who are 
not properly qualified is to lull the weaker-willed 
among the unemployed into a false sense of security, 
gratifying them with the idea that they are getting 
what is their own, and depriving them of the incen- 
tive to seek work in new trades or in new districts. 

Nothing could be more mischievous—and at the 
same time illuminating for those who will open their 
eyes—than the common retort that, as the unem- 
ployed must be supported by some means, they may 
as well be supported by benefits under the Fund as 
by any other payments. Here is the crux of the 
whole question. If three-quarters of a million people, 
or even half a million, were removed from the 
operations of the Fund, the Government would have 
to face up to the problem. It could not let these 
people starve. It would have to find them work, 
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or honestly pay up out of the National Exchequer. 
It would have to budget honestly for the expendi- 
ture, and refrain from the present dishonest practice 
of adding to the National Debt without provision for 
repayment, a practice which, if continued, would, 
as the Controller of Finance and Supply Services 
has pointed out, ‘‘ quickly call in question the stability 
of the British financial system.”’ 

It is sheer hypocrisy to pretend that the present 
farce of the dole must be maintained in the interest 
of the unemployed. It is not in the interest of the 
unemployed. It is only in the interest of a Govern- 
ment which finds in the dole a convenient means 
of shirking the urgency of the unemployment prob- 
lem. If it were not for this the Government would 
be compelled to turn all its energy to the real prob- 
lem, with all its tremendous and immediate implica- 
tions, or go out of offtte amid howls of execration. 
It shrinks from removing the scandal of the dole 
and the false sense of security it creates, the de- 
moralization, the hidden drain on the national 
capital, not because it sympathizes with the workless, 
but because it has nothing else to offer them. 

This is an aspect of the matter which will surely 


be made clear between now and the General Election. 
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It will be interesting to see how the other 
will trim their sails to the wind. All the saner 
members of the Conservative and Liberal : 

know the mischief that is being done at 
heart of the country by this insidious 
question is: To what extent will they 
the open and speak the truth, which three-quarter 
of the country will recognize as the truth? Wil 
Mr. Lloyd George? Will he, who has said that 
he can tackle unemployment, declare for a frank 
separation between the Fund and the money which 
should be paid by the State to those deprived of 
benefit—money that might often more usefully be 
employed in providing productive work than unpro. 
ductive relief? This is an issue which will put the 
Liberal Party, who hold the balance, to a searchi 

test. Will they, in this matter, decide for or agai 

what they know to be in the real interests of the 
country? Will they, when the well-being of the 
nation is in danger of being pitted against political 
expediency and mass bribery, realize that there js 
a great principle at stake, and that it is within their 


power to apply it by preventing the massacre of the 
Report? 


the 
canker, 7 
come out into 


BRITAIN, AMERICA AND THE EUROPEAN PROBLEM 


By Lorp Howarp oF PENRITH 


(Formerly British Ambassador to America) 


LITTLE over 300 years ago Hugo Grotius gave ) 
A definite shape to a doctrine which was later to 

become known as the ‘‘Balance of Power.’’ This 
has been described as ‘‘ such a just equilibrium between 
nations as should prevent any one of them from becom- 
ing sufficiently strong to enforce its will upon the rest.’’ 
Thus it is in reality no more than a precept born of long 
experience, and of national instinct of self-preservation 
through centuries of intrigue and counter-plot. 

Of recent years, and even before the war, there were 
people so myopic in outlook as to attribute exclusively 
to Britain the credit for this ‘‘Machiavellian invention.’’ 
Propagandist writers both in Germany and Russia 
spilled much ink in attempting to prove their theories, 
and to our shame it must be said that their claims were 
sometimes supported by pacifist authors on this side 
of the Channel. The contention is, of course, laughable 
in its absurdity since in essence the Balance of Power is 
no more than a “‘precept born of self-preservation’’ and, 
as such, has been part of the necessary equipment of 
every European statesman since the sixteenth century. 
Britain has certainly subscribed to this doctrine, uncon- 
sciously in the sixteenth, subconsciously in the seven- 
teenth, and consciously in the succeeding centuries. 
But to assert that it is essentially British in conception 
is as far from the truth as to say that Esperanto is 
English. 

For reasons plain to the most casual observer it 
became a corner-stone of our policy. It was the only 
feasible plan by which our political and economic inde- 
pendence could be assured. Britain was already, but 
unwittingly, doomed to its acceptance as far back as 
843, for in that year the great ideal of a Holy Roman 
Empire vanished. The realm of Charlemagne was 
divided among his sons, and the Treaty of Verdun 
brought modern Germany and France into being. Here 
was the kindling for the fire of future wars, which 
blazed throughout the Middle Ages and shaped. the 
policy of Britain through force of circumstances. We 
were forced to take the side of the weak, as happened 
when Spain threatened to dominate Europe in the six- 
teenth century. Allied with the Hapsburgs and with 
all the riches of the newly discovered America at her 


door, she formed a dire menace to our sea-borne trade. 


Unhappily for Spain, the direct heir to the Spanish 
throne, Don Juan, son of Ferdinand and Isabella, died 
young, and through his sister’s marriage to the heir 
of the Hapsburgs, the crowns of Spain and Austria, of 
Burgundy with the Netherlands, and of the two 
Sicilies, were united on the head of the Emperor 
Charles V. 

Britain threw her weight against this Hispano- 
Austrian super-power and helped to avert the danger 
of the domination of Europe by it. Later the old direct 
struggle between France and Germany reappeared, and 
for more than a century and a half Europe was 
shadowed by the threat of French dominance. From 
the time of Louis XIV to Napoleon, England was in 
the main the opponent of France until Prussia, by 
defeating Austria in 1866 and France in 1870, gained 
an ascendancy in Europe. True to the natural instinct 
of self-preservation, we were forced gradually into the 
opposing camp until the kindling prepared nearly 1,100 
years ago at Verdun again erupted into flame in 1914. 

It would not be true to assert that Britain has always 
taken the side of the weak from chivalrous motives, 
though this has been the case more than once. We 
live, as in the past, by our shipping, and when our 
maritime safety is threatened the best available means 
have had to be taken to avert the menace to our exist- 
ence. That has been the instinctive policy of the past, 
but with the possibility of future and even more ruinous 
wars ahead, it is our obvious duty and interest to 
explore every possible policy which might give us 
equal security at less risk. I think we can at once rule 
out any idea of the resurrection of a Holy Roman 
Empire which, by imposing its will on the nations, 
could weld them into a great and peaceful whole. Yet 
some sure path to safety must be found if we wish to 
avoid a return to pre-war conditions, with all their 
attendant dangers of ever-increasing armaments and 
of national propaganda. 

We have AF us an example which, having been 
a surprising success on a small scale, might surely 
be attempted on an international one. So far back 
as 1291 the three insignificant cantons of Schwy?, 
Uri and Unterwalden bound themselves into a federa- 
tion in defence of their rights and liberties. Freedom 
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men of the Alps drew up a document, the 
words of which have a meaning for us to-day as 
yital as when they were first drafted. 

“ Honour and the public weal are promoted when 

es are concluded for the proper establishment 
of peace and quiet.”’ There is a truth which we 
are too apt to overlook. ‘‘ Seeing the malice of the 
age,” the manifesto continues, ‘‘ we . .. have promised 
jn good faith to assist each other with every aid, 
with every counsel .. . with might and with main 
against one and all who may inflict on any one of 
them violence or injury.” Action was specified for 
each attack on their liberties, and from this humble 
origin sprung the sanest, most stable and the most 
democratic Government of Europe, the Swiss Repub- 
lic. There we have our model. But have we the 
courage, the self-sacrifice, the common sense to adapt 
it to the urgent need of the moment? So far as I 
see it, our choice must lie between this and a return 
to that policy entailed by the phrase ‘‘ Balance of 
Power,’ a phrase pregnant with the possibility 
of disaster. 

If you were to ask the average Briton whether 
he were in favour of war, the answer would be an 
emphatic negative. So, too, I feel convinced, would 
the average Frenchman, German, Spaniard and 
Italian reply. Here and there are fire-eaters. In 
every country there are fervent ‘“‘ patriots’ who 
believe that they can serve the cause best by clam- 
orously preparing for war. But they are increasingly 
in the minority, for we are still too close to the 
last holocaust to be able to believe their doctrines. 
Britain, if only from her geographical position, must 
inevitably shape her policy to a great extent in 


UNE 29 and the following days will be 
important dates in the history of modern Jewry 
—or at least they should be. Just as November 

2, 1917, when the British Government issued its 

famous declaration of sympathy with Jewish Zionist 

aspirations in Palestine in the shape of the Balfour 

Declaration, this 17th Congress of the Zionist Organi- 

zation now to be held in Basle might in future be 

called a milestone on the laborious road towards a 

solution of the Jewish question. 

History sometimes seems to be a clever play- 
wright. With almost ghastly dramatic effects the 
climax of all Zionist Congresses became the turning 
point—not to say the catastrophe—of a whole twelve 
years’ practical policy. That happened two years 
ago at the 16th Congress in Zirich. The delegates 
from all parts of the globe were still assembled, 
Prof. Weizmann and his colleagues imagining them- 
selves at the height of power—the help of the whole, 
of the non-Zionist Jewry for the Palestine work 
promised in the shape of the enlarged Jewish 
Agency, the movement in an intoxication of victory 
—when the first news about troubles in Palestine 
were reported. Much has happened since: the riots, 
the Simpson Report, the issue of the White Paper 
and the MacDonald Letter. 

This congress finds itself in a situation which is 
fundamentally different from that of the years since 
1917. However, whether this will lead to the neces- 
sary consequences does not only depend upon the 
generally changed state of affairs. It remains to be 
seen whether the majority of delegates will realize 
where the Zionist Organization stands to-day, and 
whether they will find sufficient courage to face the 
inexorable world of facts. For a couple of years 
past something like an internal fight for a clear line 


ZIONISM AT THE CROSS-ROADS 


[FRom A JEWISH CORRESPONDENT] 


accordance with what occurs in Europe, and on what 
will probably occur on the Continent. The League 
of Nations, a League for ‘‘ the promotion of peace 
and quiet,’’ has come into being, and Britain is 
compelled by duty and interest to join and support 
it as inevitably as she was forced to subscribe to 
the Balance of Power. 

From such a League the United States of America 
can hold aloof, since it is 3,000 miles distant from 
Europe, which is the heart of the trouble. Its 
geographical position ‘‘ lets it out,’’ as they say 
on the other side of the Atlantic. I am in favour 
of the closest co-operation between Britain and the 
United States, but I would ask American critics to 
remember one salient fact. They are 3,000 miles 
from the principal source of possible trouble, we are 
only twenty-one. By that difference they must appre- 
ciate the factors governing Britain’s policy. We 
are, further, in a position of great delicacy, for in 
addition to European problems we must consider 
each question from the point of view of the Dominions 
and the Colonies. In the future our task must be 
to explain the necessities and difficulties of Europe 
to America and to the Dominions, at the same time 
working in Europe for an enduring peace. Let us 
hope that British statesmen will rise to the occasion, 
so that we may avoid a return to the old system 
of the Balance of Power, which brought so many 
evils in its train, and instead help to build up for the 
benefit of the world, even of those countries which 
are not members of such a League, an association - 
for the ‘‘ promotion of peace and quiet,’’ and for the 
establishment of the reign of Law instead of that 
of Force. 


and against any illusionary tactics of policy has 
played an increasing part in the life of the Zionist 
Organization. To-day a decision must be arrived 
at. It will be significant for the future of the move- 
ment whether a fundamentally new course will be 
taken, and how it will conform with the present 
actual decisions. 

The problem of leadership has now become the 
focus of all discussions and deliberations, although 
the financial difficulties of the organization are hardly 
of minor consequence. Prof. Weizmann’s develop- 
ment has, roughly speaking, been identical with the 
destiny of the movement during the past thirteen 
or fourteen years. His leadership of the Zionist 
Organization has formally been democratic, actually 
autocratic. In spite of an increasing opposition, the 
congresses have always had to endorse his measures, 
simply because no one there could not be seriously 
nominated to be put in his place. Thus it also hap- 
pened that not much notice was taken of the younger 
generation of Zionist politicians, that they were 
almost excluded from politics, and that to-day 
not really many capable personalities of the ‘‘ second 
generation ’’ are to be found. 

Absolute leadership may be very useful for a move- 
ment—but only if success justifies it. What has 
Prof. Weizmann achieved? He has secured the 
Balfour Declaration as the basis of all further efforts ; 
established the first Hebrew university of the world 
in Jerusalem; succeeded in forming the enlarged 
Jewish Agency and thus gaining—at least nominally 
—the support of the entire Jewish world; he has 
brought 110,000 settlers into the country, the Arabic 
population having naturally increased during the 
same period by 120,000. The number of Jews all 
over the world is somewhere round 15 millions, at 
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the very least, 5 millions of whom, particularly in | agree to withdraw th +3 : ety 

Eastern countries, live under absolutely unbear- one, crystallizing immigration 


able conditions—economically, 
culturally and morally. 

It was the aim of Zionism, as formulated by the 
founder, Theodor Herzl, and accepted by all those 
who then were followers, but to-day are leaders, to 
transfer these unfortunate masses on to a sound, 
healthy and human basis of life. To this end the 
establishment of a Jewish State was demanded, in 
which the restless Jews of all countries should find 
rest, begin a new life, and work in all crafts and 
professions like every other nation of the world. 
Moreover, it was argued that the mere existence of such 
a Jewish State would not remain without favourable 
consequences on the general situation of the Jews 
in exile. That is what was called Zionism, and 
it was promulgated as the best possible solution of 
the Jewish question. 

In view of this original aim, and the great noise 
made by the Zionists within the Jewish world, it 
must be admitted that the actual results of the Weiz- 
mann era have not been impressive. 110,000 immi- 
grants is certainly an achievement, but has it turned 
out to be any sort of relief for the suffering masses in 
Poland, Russia and Rumania? It could be and is 
frequently argued that this is but the beginning of 
the virtual transplantation of the Jewish people into 
Palestine. Leaving aside initial difficulties (chiefly 
that of time), the question arises whether at present 
the possibility of such an immigration still exists. 
The answer is clearly no. There is no point in 
making oneself and others believe in mere illusions. 
Only through facing the facts will it be possible to 
find a path leading out of this impasse. However 
one may interpret the last MacDonald Letter 
(which, to a certain extent, was undoubtedly a tactical 
step to reconcile with diplomatic phrases those who 
wished to be reconciled), the actual attitude of the 
Colonial Office, as defined in the immigration restric- 
tions of the White Paper, stands and will stand. 

It is but a dream to assume that after some 
diplomatic negotiations the British Government will 


politically, socially, 


T is the destiny of human beings to en- 
I deavour to increase their intelligence and develop 
their means of action. Man is born to struggle, 
and all the sources of life that work within him are 
constantly urging him to action and incessant 
progress. He is the captive of his own achievements 
—those that have raised him above the level of 
the animal kingdom and have made him ‘‘ Man.’’ 
Man is continually engaged in applying his intelli- 
gence, courage and perseverance to the search after 
new means of increasing his own powers by subdu- 
ing the forces of Nature. Simultaneously, his know- 
ledge has continued to develop for the greater com- 
fort of his fellows. The past century may be called 
the Era of Mechanicism. It was the one in which 
steam brought railways and ocean liners into being. 
It was the century which saw motive power come 
into general use in all industries, the century in 
which electricity burst upon a world agog and 
startled mankind with new marvels, the century 
which saw the invention of internal-combustion 
engines so small and light that motoring for the 
million became possible. Ten years before the Great 
War, the first aeroplanes caused us to lift our heads 
in wild surmise. 
This last conquest is a natural corollary of the 
achievements of last century. 


GIANT PLANES OF THE FUTURE 
By-Louis BREGUET 


restrictions, i.e., to really favour th ; 

of a Jewish National Home in Palestine with emt 
majority of Jewish population—not to think 
Palestine as Jewish as England is English.” Aftes 
all, Palestine is not an isolated strip of land Ther 
is an India, an Iraq, and a Pan-Islamic move : 
““The awakening Orient” is a term to be pee 
more and more, all of which touches vital inter 
of the British Imperialism. In connexion hosed 
it is more than doubtful whether a British Geen 
ment will unnecessarily complicate its situatio “in 
the East. In a word, after more than thirteen ™ . 
leadership of Prof. Weizmann, the chances os 
realization of Zionism, i.e., the establishment of 
Jewish State in Palestine, are worse than they rai 
ever been. Before the Balfour Declaration the fom 
only wanted the support of one of the Eur 
Powers, the Arabs themselves being absolutely favour. 
able. To-day, after the riots of 1929, which State 
would consider itself strong enough to face the 
wave of Arabic nationalism for a poor persecuted 
nation’s sake? 

After receiving the White Paper last year 
Weizmann realized its full 
but this step has not prevented him from carrying 
on his activities. To the frequent questions whether 
he really meant his resignation, he has, on the other 
hand, given affirmative replies. However, no suc- 
cessor seems to exist, although of course some have 
been nominated already. Most probably an executive 
committee of three personalities or so will be elected, 
and there is just a slight chance that Prof. Weiz- 
mann will become the chairman of this committee. 
Will a new epoch of Zionism begin? Will a lead 
be given that takes into consideration the limita- 
tions of its power; that stands clear of all sorts 
of illusionary measures; that puts the organization 
on a sound financial basis, even though reducing the 
Budget; and keep away from promises and slogans 
liable to evoke wonderful dreams from which Jewry 
is bound to awake painfully? 


The aeroplane has become an indispensable instru- 
ment to nations. Even more than the steamship, 
the railway and the motor-car, the aeroplane will be 
necessary in the future for the extension of commerce 
in all its forms. True, the machines we now 
possess are somewhat fragile. Comparatively speak- 
ing, they have only the strength of children, but they 
already show signs of the vigour which will charac- 
terize them when they reach adolescence and powerful 
maturity. 

We should not listen to modern sceptics—they 
are very few in number—or entertain any doubt as to 
the future of aerial navigation. 

When we compare the Viking ships with our 
armoured battleships, and the caravels of Christopher 
Columbus’s time with the ocean greyhounds that link 
the continents of this earth, we should also make 
comparison between the aeroplanes of twenty years 
ago and those of to-day. 

What will aeroplanes be like when another century 
has elapsed? By that time our present super 
machines will seem clumsy, laughable. We need 
only look at our modern engines, which weigh be 
tween 500 and 600 grammes per horse-power, 
remember the steam-engines of last century, which 
represented over 100 kilos per horse-power. 

The dead-weight of an aeroplane is about half 
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of the total weight when the machine is fully loaded. 
Very few vehicles attain such a coefficient. The 
dead-weight of a steamship is generally more than 
half the total weight with the holds full. Even 
motor-cars have a higher proportion of dead-weight. 
Only the motor-lorry is anywhere near the aeroplane 
standard in this respect. The passenger train is far 
below, and only the goods train can begin to com- 
with the aeroplane. 

Our big planes of the future, weighing something 
like 20 tons, and navigated under conditions of 
security and comfort, which will permit of safe night 
fying, will therefore carry about 1o tons of dead- 
weight. The crew, wireless apparatus, etc., will 
represent from 3 to 5 per cent. of the total, accord- 
ing to the nature of the service, that is to say, from 
600 to 1,000 kilos. We can, therefore, reckon on a 
load in the neighbourhood of 25 per cent., or about 
5 tons. Few means of transport can rival these 

res. A 1,000-ton aeroplane (assuming that it was 
decided to build such a machine) should, therefore, 
be able to carry a load of 250 tons. This corre- 
sponds to 2,500 passengers (each being reckoned at 
100 kilos, with hand baggage) or 1,000 large packages 
of 250 kilos each. 

As we all know, a 1,000-ton vessel is quite a 
small one, from the commercial point of view. Its 
tonnage is that of a large pleasure yacht. The 
vessels plying between Calais and Dover, Boulogne 
and Folkestone, are in the neighbourhood of 2,000 
tons, and are designed to carry 500 passengers and 
from 50 to 100 tons of goods and mails, on a very 
short distance. The liners on the Marseilles-Algiers 
service have a tonnage of about 10,000; those that 
serve the East and the Far East, nearly 20,000; 
those that connect Europe and South America, from 
25,000 to 30,000 tons. The great Atlantic liners 
plying between Havre or Cherbourg and New York 
run to about 50,000 tons. 

Now, considering that the materials used for 
building modern ships are not essentially different 
from those which will be needed for the big aero- 
planes of to-morrow (such as rustless steel able to 
bear great strains), it would appear that the con- 
struction of these great aircraft, while costing more 
than ships, on account of the greater technical skill 
involved and the higher quality of the materials, 
would not be out of proportion to the expense of 
shipbuilding. 

All calculations concerning this question—and I 
have done a few myself—show that the cost of air 
transport, reckoned in relation to the distance 
covered, will not be very different from that of the 
other methods of locomotion now in use. If we take 
the immense saving of time into account, we must 
come to the conclusion that nothing will be able to 
compete with the big plane of the future. Of this 
there can be no doubt whatever. 

Some people think that the aeroplane still leaves 
much to be desired in regard to safety. Without 
going into this question, I. will merely express my 
firm conviction that all the present causes of inse- 
curity will be overcome, as inventors all over the 
world are grappling with the problem, and that even- 
tually aviation will be just qs'\safe as railways, 
ships, motor-cars or any other form of transport. 
Sea travel is by no means absolutely safe; we still 
hear of plenty of shipwrecks, but nobody suggests that 
this is a reason for limiting maritime transports. 
_While commercial flying is sure to develop con- 
siderably and supplant other methods of locomotion, 
just as the railway took the place of the stage 
coach and the steamer took that of the sailing vessel, 
the aeroplane is bound to assume the highest im- 
portance for military purposes. The aeroplane can 
see everything and attack everything. To protect 
oneself against it is almost impossible. Man’s 
instinct of self-preservation will lead him to devise 


means of defence against air attacks, but he will 


be only partially successful. The plane can produce 
clouds of smoke to screen itself from observation. 
Its engines can be made almost noiseless. With a 
super-fed engine, it will be able to operate at great 
heights where it would be safe from anti-aircraft 
guns and would be almost invisible. All military 
men realize that the aeroplane has completely changed 
warfare. At present it is simply an auxiliary of 
other arms, but in future the other arms will be the 
servants of the great mechanical contrivances that 
will dominate the atmosphere. 

The aeroplane can be used for all kinds of pur- 
poses. There is no mission which it cannot carry 
out, and what it has accomplished hitherto is insigni- 
ficant in comparison with what it will do in the future. 

My reference to a 1,000-ton plane was _ inten- 
tional, as it is by no means impossible to build such 
a machine. It would be able to carry 2,500 men, or 
the strength of a regiment of infantry. Reckoning 
the weight of machine-guns, rifles, ammunition, etc., 
we can say that one of these machines would be 
able to transport a battalion in full marching order. 
It would carry occupation troops just as a warship 
carries landing parties. 

At present, however, we need not occupy our 
minds with machines of this kind. For the next few 
years we must go on building and improving planes, 
of more moderate size—a branch of progress which 
no country can afford to neglect. 

Before five years, or perhaps ten, have elapsed, 
Paris will be brought within twenty hours’ travel 
of New York by means of 50-ton or even 150-ton 
planes. Buenos Aires and Tokyo will be three or 
four days’ journey from Paris. Air travel is steadily 
becoming an accepted fact, and the world is being 
covered with a network of air lines. Statistics show 
that air traffic is constantly on the increase, for 
goods, mails and passengers. The goods that passed 
through Le Bourget, the Paris air-port, last year 
represented £4,000,000. Costs are decreasing in 
proportion to the improvement in materials and the 
increase in traffic, and they will continue to come 
down until they are no higher than in other forms 
of locomotion. All this, of course, is a matter of 
time, and, in the meanwhile, we must go on im- 
proving our matériel and increasing the capacity of 
our air lines. 


\ TO PAUL VALERY 


(De L’Acapemig Francaise. Hon. D.Lit., Oxon, 
JUNE 24, 1931) 
(A Pluralist Philosopher) 
By CLOUDESLEY BRERETON 


OUR mind is like a galaxy of stars, 
ea That in a firmament of murky night — 
Stream through its dark interstices, as light 
That struggles through a dungeon’s latticed bars; 
Some gleam like Venus, others glow like Mars, 
Others are pale like the Earth’s acolyte ; 
Some like a comet dare a hasty flight 
Across the abyss, ere Night their radiance chars. 
Your thoughts are stars, each has his proper place, 
His right ascension, his peculiar lustre, 
Sometimes they shine apart, sometimes they cluster 
In constellations that half heaven embrace, 
But though in ones or multitudes they muster, 
Each star, each world abides aloof in space. 
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THE KEY TO TENNIS SUCCESS 


By HELEN WILLS-Moopy 


F you ask me what is the key to my success it 
[: that I love tennis better than any other game. 

However, there are many other factors of success 
in tennis that must not be overlooked. There is, 
first of all, natural aptitude. Obviously you cannot 
hope to become proficient in a game without this 
as a foundation. 


Another thing that is indispensable 


Miss HELEN WILLS 
From a Sketch by the Author. 


is practice, and practice, moreover, against as many 
different opponents as possible—the more the better. 
Practising machines like Lacoste’s, or an Australian 
one that I know of, that sends you back your ball 
at every possible angle, are all very well in their 
way, but nothing is as good as someone on the 
other side of the net. It is also far more entertain- 
ing, and this is important—to get bored in practice 
is fatal. 

Another essential is to have plenty of good rackets 
at your disposal, for it never does to depend on one 
only. A good player must be prepared to play with 
any racket, and must not be put off by the fact that 
for some reason or other he cannot use his favourite 
one. Last year I brought over 26 rackets with me 
to Europe, and I don’t consider that one too many. 

Further, you must develop an all-round game; that, 
in my opinion, is of supreme importance, as any 
outstanding weakness exposes you to attack in this 


quarter the moment it is discovered. And even if 


you are very brilliant, say, at the net, and weak with 
backhands, just concentrate on your backhands until 
they are strong. A good way to do that in addition 
to practice is to use the Lenglen grip, that is by 


using the thumb as a brace against the handle of 


backhands should be more difficult than any oth 
er 
Of course, some people hold that physical culture is 
also necessary, but I don’t see why. So far as | am 
concerned I get all the physical culture I want play- 
ing the game. 
Generally speaking, I consider that the standard 
of tennis is improving, though, of course, I am 
hardly old enough to be able to compare the modern 
game with that which was played, for instance by 
the Dohertys and Gores of the last generation, but 
I rather think that a man like Lacoste would beat 
any of them. Since I have been playing, I find a 
wonderful improvement in the standard of the game 
especially among women, who are now playing a much 
faster game. However, I must acknowledge that 
where my sex is concerned Suzanne Lenglen is unique 
and still stands out head and shoulders above anyone 
else. I ought to know, for I have played against her. 
But in spite of the steady progress we are making 
we cannot hope to compete with men on equal terms, 
and, generally speaking, you will find that the best 
men players will always beat the best women. [ 
play with men all the time in California, and some- 
times I beat them; but just as often they beat me; 
and if I do succeed in beating good men players, 
they are not first rankers, simply good club players 
or the best in their own States. 
Of course, where men beat us is in their stamina, 
and also in the speed and strength of their game, 


Senorita LILI DE ALVAREZ 
From a Sketch by the Author. 


and in these respects I cannot see that we can ever 
hope to rival them. 

Where men are concerned Frenchmen hold the 
field, and so long as Cochet and Borotra represent 
France and keep up their present high standard of 
play, there is little hope of any other country winning 


the racket. 


In any case, I never quite see why 


the laurels from them. They are so desperately keea 
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on the game, and also so particularly fitted for it 
by reason of their sparkling quickness and alertness 
of brain. They invariably think quicker than our 
men, and, in my opinion, quickness of thought is the 
first essential of the champion. However, we have 
any amount of promising young players in America, 
and in this respect I think we are, perhaps, better 
off than France, though I am afraid that Cochet and 
Borotra—and Lacoste, if he were still on the field, 
which I understand is not the case—will continue to 
beat our best for several years to come. 

So far as women are concerned the position is 
different, and though the French have in Madame 
Mathieu a very sound first-class player, their general 
standard is not as high as our own. In fact, I 
feel very hopeful with regard to the tennis of 
American women, as I find we have several very 
promising players coming along. There is, for in- 
stance, Sara Palfrey, a young girl of seventeen, who 
is by far our best young player as well as being 
a very pretty and attractive girl. She played in 
our cup team at Wimbledon last year. Then there 
are Miss Cross and Miss Jacobs, whom you all know 
in England, and, lastly, a young Californian girl, 
Miss Burkhardt, who did not represent America last 
year as she was far too young, but who, in my opinion, 
has a brilliant tennis career before her. So you see 
I have some reason for my optimism, for though 
France will probably remain, where men are con- 
cerned, the first tennis nation, it is going to be very 
hard to beat American women in match play, even 
if we do not manage to produce a Lili Alvarez in 
style and stroke production. 

French women are lucky in having the Pré-Catalan 
courts to play on in Paris, as I consider them easily 
the best in the world. I do not quite know what 
their composition is, but anyway, they are ideal for 
helping one to develop a fast game, and I think that 
these and other courts of the same kind that you find 
in France are partly responsible for the quickness 
of the French games. 


FIRST PERFORMANCE, 
CONDUCTED BY THE COMPOSER 


By ELIZABETH TATCHELL 


NE of a vast dim audience I stand 
Watching for the conductor’s uplifted hand 
To fall, and release upon the listening air 
His mighty thunders. 
The platform holds the glare 
Of light in linen, in winking brass and fiddle 
Like wax flowers in a bell-jar; poised in the middle, 
Dark against light he waits. 
Like a bubble burst 
Silence is shattered with sound, quenching the thirst 
Of ears parched for music. Now upon pluckt strings 
The prelude rings urgently forth, and the wings 
That beat are the wings of a thousand swallows 
Cresting the falling cadenza that follows, 
And like the singing of sails in windy weather 
Come the voices and violins quiring together. 


Hearing thus, one’s mind that was empty before 
Is filled and expanded until it can hold no more 
Of beauty, like a chalice whose slenderness 
Brims over with a crimson wine’s excess; 

But he who stands up there so remote and still 
While movement rocks the great orchestra at his will, 
Is he aware of his bounty in showing thus 

The secret places of his mind to us? 

For that which was his alone is his no more; 

He has scattered that silver music to the four 
Winds of heaven, like dust upon the plain, 

Never any more to be gathered again. 


JEAN Borotra 
From a Sketch by the Author. 


TO THE 


INIMITABLE JEAN! 


By HuGu LONGDEN 


ANDSOME giant, 
Strongly clean, 
Brown, good-natured, 
Sunny Jean. 


Play, Borotra, 
Laughing god! 
To the people, 
Laughing, nod. 
They love every 
Thing you do, 
Tilt of beret, 
All of you. 


Revelling in your 
Speed and dash, 

In that quick and 
Eager smash. 


Revelling in each 
Stroke you make. 
Win, Borotra, 
For their sake. 
Once ’tis said, 
You flew across, 
Landing just in 
Time to toss. 


Temperamental 

Basque, whose nerve 
Dares to kill a 

Tilden serve. 


Oh! if only 
They’d been taught 
How to live like 
You on court. 
Life would then be 
Always gay: 
Just a game for 
Them to play! 
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PEOPLE OF IMPORTANCE IN THEIR DAY 
II—_RUDYARD KIPLING 


By Davip OcCKHAM 


HE Eighteen-nineties still await their historian. 

The decade was a battle-ground of ideas; a half- 

way house not so much between two centuries as 
between two epochs; a Janus-like period of the Yellow 
Book, Wilde, the real beginnings of the Women’s 
Suffrage movement, the reaction from Ruskinism, 
and the maturity—already tinged with decay—of 
Forsyteism. It is too near and too far from to-day to 
have fallen into its proper perspective, but one can 
already say that most of its celebrities were ephemeral. 
Nothing is so dead, and so beyond all resurrection, as 
the average novel of the period. And nothing is so 
bloodless. 

Into this era Rudyard Kipling projected himself as a 
meteor. Chronologically, ‘ Departmental Ditties,’ 
‘ Plain Tales from the Hills,’ and ‘ Soldiers Three ’ 
belong to the late ’eighties, but that is a mere historical 
accident. Mr. Kipling was made for the ’nineties and 
the ’nineties for Mr. Kipling. 

The simile of the meteor is exact; so rapid was the 
rise from the obscurity of provincial Indian journalism 
to the position of uncrowned Laureate of Empire. The 
fading of brilliancy has been more gradual. 

Posterity may regard Mr. Kipling as a social and 
political phenomenon rather than a man of letters. 
His was the case of the hour and the man. The new 
Imperialism of Joseph Chamberlain, a creed also born 
at just the appropriate time, won immediate popularity, 
but demanded a glamour that even the most magnetic 
of contemporary politicians alone could not give it. 
Mr. Kipling provided that glamour. He hymned the 
White Man’s Burden; he created the Thin Red Line; 
he crystallized the popular conception of such popular 
idols as the late Lord Roberts; he gave the masses a 
new conception of royalty in the person of the Widow 
of Windsor. 

The Zeitgeist worked through him in other ways. 
He was, if not the founder, at least the arch-popularizer 
of that rather naive but sincere worship of machinery 
that characterized the ending of the nineteenth century, 
a worship based partly on the blatancies of the 
American efficiency experts, but mainly founded on a 
strain of material mysticism differing widely and 
essentially from the naked materialism of the beginning 
of the Industrial Era. Many of Mr. Kipling’s 
characters are engineers, but their main purpose is 
rather that of acolytes than of heroes in their own 
right; the ‘Mary Gloster’ is more real than Sir 
Anthony Gloster. 

Mr. Kipling achieved reputation in three separate 
media—the short story, the poem, and the novel. It 
is difficult to say whether in assessing his merits one 
should take the mediocre and the bad with the good, 
or leave the inferior work to oblivion. I have in mind 
not so much jingles such as ‘ The Absent-Minded 
Beggar,’ for which flag-wagging and Carmelite House 
. share discredit with the author, though much of Mr. 
Kipling’s most popular verse is nothing but a jingle, a 
thing alike of fustian sentiment and facile rhyming, 
a glorified Victorian music-hall song. But then 
we have ‘ Recessional,’ the ‘ Mary Gloster,’ and 
M’Andrews’ Hymn,’ to name only three that deserve a 
place in any anthology of nineteenth-century English 
verse. We have also some little known, but exquisite 
epitaphs, which are alone worthy to hold the poet’s 
name in remembrance. 

As a novelist Mr. Kipling must be judged by ‘ The 
Light That Failed.’ I will not attempt to anticipate 
posterity’s verdict, but it is a fair comment that this 
book will hardly give so much pleasure to the sophisti- 


cated reader of the present day as it did on it 

ance. The same may be said of ‘ Kim , ae 
* Jungle Book,’ after which Mr. Kipling descended t 
the ineptitude of ‘ Puck of Pook’s Hill ’ and the cae 
what laboured juvenility of the ‘ Just-So Stories.’ 

Recognition first came to Mr. Kipling through ‘ Plain 
Tales from the Hills.’ The recognition was deserved: 
here were a new atmosphere and a new setting com. 
bined with something of novelty in style, the whole 
stamped with the impress of a strong individuality. The 
date, these stories, but that is true of nearly all English 
fiction of their period, and from the standpoint of 
technique they may be placed alongside the short stories 
of O. Henry and Maupassant—both men who had very 
little to say, but said it with an amazing mechanical 
efficiency. Mechanical efficiency is indeed the keynote 
of much of Mr. Kipling’s output; he may descend to 
mediocrity or banality, but he never loses his 
characteristic slickness, Possibly it is this very 
facility that has stood in his way as an artist, 

Mr. Kipling swam into fame on the rising tide of 
Imperialism. A new political orientation since the 
war has caused him to be regarded rather as 
an Imperialist than as a man of letters, with the result 
that he has been unduly denigrated as a writer. Such 
alternations of popularity and comparative neglect are 
common; what is uncommon jin Mr. Kipling’s case is 
that the poet has been smothered by the propagandist. 
The extinction was inevitable, or largely so; Mr. 
Kipling’s Imperialism has always and obviously been 
sincere, but he has not accommodated himself to those 
world changes that have transformed the Lesser Breeds 
Within the Law into peoples clamorous for self- 
government and preaching the doctrine that the White 
Man’s Burden is only another name for loot. More- 
over, Mr. Kipling embodies that characteristic of our 
present civilization—the worship of force for its own 
sake—that produces a Mailed Fist and a Mussolini. 
So the present generation regards the Kipling 
Imperialism as jingoism, and in its dislike for jingoism 
it belittles the poet of empire. 

Mr. Kipling was a force in his day; he appealed to 
one public as a writer and to a much larger public as 
an apostle, whose preaching belongs to a spacious but 
vanished era, whose gods have descended into the 
twilight. Into that twilight Mr. Kipling has also 
descended, with fitful reappearances that have done his 
reputation no service. If he is to be judged, as he 
should be judged, by the best of his work, a niche in 
English literature stands awaiting him. Indeed, that 
niche should already be occupied, since Mr. Kipling 
belongs to the past. He is a constellation that has 
ceased to shed light. 


FOR MY OLD AGE 
By J. M. H. 


EAUTY ! that comes to rich Youth in a sudden 
Revelation of tears—an ineffable vision 

Of a fadeless delight, the translucent flesh rending 

From Earth and her radiance—to leave a sharp 
yearning. 

Come to slow-breathing Age with the sweetness of 
sunset 

That will lighten my eyes—then so tranquilly tolerant— 

With immutable Truth untouched by wild questing, 

Serene while the furious cycles of Ages 

Dissolve in such light as will shine through Death’s 
eyelids. 
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WHYTE-MELVILLE: SOME UNPUB- 
LISHED VERSE 


HE late George John Whyte-Melville, who died, 
Ts the age of fifty-seven, in 1878, was famous 

in his day as a novelist and a poet, and his 
works—more particularly his sporting tales—are still 
read and remembered. His lyrics, though they are 
charming in their tenderness and vivacity, are perhaps 
less familiar to-day ; posterity has accepted the poet at 
his own valuation—and underestimated him. 

Not all his work, however, was published, and we 
owe to the kindness of Mr. Shane Leslie the oppor- 
tunity of printing the following poem, which has not 
previously seen the light : 


I 


A child in the nursery crying, 
A boy in a cricket field ‘‘ out,’’ 

A youth for a phantasy sighing, 
A man with a fit of the gout. 


A heart dried up and narrowed, 
A task repeated in vain, 

A field ploughed up and harrowed, 
And bare and barren of grain. 


Sound voice of experience wasted, 
Of counsel misunderstood, 

Of pleasures bitter when tasted, 
And pain that has done no good. 


Some sparks of sentiment perished, 
Some flashes of genius lost, 

A torrent of false love cherished, 
A ripple of true love crossed. 


Il 


Some feeble breathing of trouble, 
To glide again with the stream, 
The principle void as a bubble, 
In practice vague as a dream. 


A future hope half breathed, 
For dim is the future now 
That the triple cord has parted, 
And death is damp on the brow. 


And a debt is to pay for the debtor, 
A doctor—a surgeon—a nurse, 
A feeling he might have been better, 
A doubt if he could have been worse. 


Whilst the ghostly finger traces 
The ghostly message of doom, 
And a host of ghostly faces 
Pace on in the deepening gloom. 


With ghostly shapes to beckon, 
And ghostly voices to call, 
And the dread account to reckon, 
And add up the total of all. 


Ill 


The sum of a life expended, 
A pearl in a pig-trough cast, 

A comedy played out and ended, 
And what has it come to at last? 


A dead man propped on a pillow, 
A journey to take alone, 

A grave and an urn and a willow, 

And a lie carved deep in the stone. 


THE RUSSIAN OPERA SEASON 


E so often go to see or hear things for 
quite other reasons than because we hope 
to enjoy ourselves that we have almost lost 
the art of finding entertainment without the aid of 
the Press. It is, therefore, a little disturbing to 
find Sir Thomas Beecham’s venture at the Lyceum 
pretty generally praised with faint damns. For 
some, the musicianship of the scores is rough, for 
others, the performances are ragged. Luckily, how- 
ever, there seem still to be plenty of people in London 
who can enjoy something less than perfection. In- 
deed, those who cannot are better away from all 
performances, especially operas, for one thing that 
the Lyceum performances has made manifest is the 
supreme value of amateurishness. They have shown 
us that the real gulf is not between professionals 
and amateurs but between artistes and non-artistes. 
It is a remarkable fact that of the five Russian 
musicians who consolidated the national school of 
composition in Russia, not one earned his bread by 
music alone. It is not at all surprising, then, that 
contemporary critics should have considered them 
fair targets for the already time-worn and blunted 
darts reserved for amateurs. What is surprising, 
however, is to find these same darts thrown at the 
greatest of these men—Moussorgsky—on the occasion 
of a performance this season of his greatest work. 
The surgeon, Borodin, the soldier, Moussorgsky, 
the sailor, Rimsky-Korsakoff, and the military en- 
gineer, Cui, all came under the influence of Belakireff’s 
consuming zeal for real Russian music. From this 
starting-point each went his own way, so that, as 
Borodin wrote in a letter in his later years, they 
began like eggs, all alike, but after they were 
hatched differences developed little by little until they 
did not resemble one another at all. 
At the Lyceum, Moussorgsky is represented by 
‘ Boris Godounov.’ Here, not only does his remark- 
ably sure instinct for musical and dramatic expres- 
sion find its most striking form, but also his deep 
knowledge of, and love for, the Russian countryside 
and its people comes through in every bar of the 
work. Chaliapin’s great performance in the title 
réle depends upon this latter quality in the music. 
Borodin’s only opera has been produced this season 
under similar conditions to those obtaining in 1914; 
that is to say, with Sir Thomas Beecham conducting 
and Chaliapin doubling the rédles of Prince Galitzy and 
Khan Kouchak. Borodin’s Oriental ancestry (he was the 
natural son of a Georgian chieftain) more than 
counterbalanced his somewhat conventional upbring- 
ing—conventional, that is to say, in the western 
sense. The old story of the ‘ Armament of Igor ’ 
inevitably attracted him, and what still seems to us 
bizarre but appropriate in the music was the natural 
expression of his personality. The ballet from this 
opera has so often been given as a separate item, 
and is so striking musically, that few of us have 
realized how much is lost by divorcing it from the 
action of the opera and cutting out the vocal parts. 
Familiarity cannot stale this music, and the chore- 
ography is probably Fokine’s best work. Even the 
lack of unanimity matters less than in such poorer 
works as Prokofieff’s ‘Chout.” It is no serious criticism 
of the present company to say that the performances 
have not always satisfied us. The production of 
opera is so complex, all its broad effects depending 
for their fulfilment upon the accurate performance 
of an infinite number of minutiz, that no company 
in the world can expect always to bring off the 
perfect production. If they do so once in a hundred 
times they are justified, and this company is justified 
by its performance of ‘ Prince Igor’ on June 16. 
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THE CONSOLATION PRIZE 
By K. S. VERDAD 


IMMY FERGUSON was not a marrying man. 

He often said so, and none but the most cynical 

of his friends had any difficulty in believing him. 
For Jimmy had two soul-possessing passions, shikar 
and horses. The first he indulged when out on his 
district—and his duties in the Indian Police gave 
him facilities denied to ordinary mortals—and the 
second absorbed every spare minute of his time at 
headquarters. Lean, wiry and long in the leg, he 
appeared designed by Nature for his self-appointed 
réle of horse-breaker and trainer, and a small private 
income permitted him a string of raking Walers 
that were one of the first sights shown to newcomers 
to the station. 

Quite certainly, such of the fair sex as were to 
be found at Faringhipur held no attractions for him; 
whether they were the freshest of young brides out 
from England (sometimes with accompanying un- 
married sisters), or the slightly exotic beauties of the 
** county families,’ they left Jim entirely cold. In 
fact, he had never been seen to set foot in that 
portion of the club that he impolitely called the hen- 
coop. An unfailing source of amusement to the old 
hands was the sight of some benedick newcomer 
attempting to persuade Jim to leave the bar or card- 
room to ‘‘ come and meet my memsahib.’’ 

‘To tell you the truth, old man,’ he would 
stammer nervously, ‘‘ I don’t feel quite respectable 
enough to come over this evening.  I’ll come and 
drop a card on her shortly.” He was as good as 
his word—but it was perhaps more than coincidence 
that the card was invariably dropped when the lady 
was out, and that a police orderly in plain clothes was 
often seen making a careful reconnaissance of the 
bungalow immediately prior to Jim’s call. But dine 
out he would not, and the ladies of the station had 
long ago given him up as a hopeless proposition. 

So that, as far as local temptations to change his 
blessed state of bachelordom were concerned, Jim 
was fairly safe, and his attitude towards home leave 
strengthened his position. He had iever taken 
leave to England since his arrival in the country as 
a youth of twenty-one, some twelve years previously. 
As he explained to his friends, he did not know who 
would look after his ponies in his absence. 

But Nature can penetrate the most impregnable 
defences, and working through the humble agency 
of the anopheles mosquito, it defeated Jim Ferguson. 
On one of his shooting trips he developed malaria 
in a malignant form, and nothing would content the 
doctors but a promise from him that he would take 
a much needed leave to England. So off he went. 

Some six months later he returned a fit man again, 
but changed in some subtle way. He appeared 
largely to have lost interest in his ponies, and 
immediately sold the three best’ of them. He played 
only an occasional ‘‘ chukker ’’ on the other two, 
and after the game he used to disappear no man 
knew whither; rumour had it that he had been seen 
wandering round the bazaar, and one man alleged 
that he had seen Jim disappear into the dark back- 
ground of Karum Chand’s furniture shop on_ his 
approach. Further, he now avoided the large circle 
round the bar in the club of an evening. In fact, 

Jim Ferguson had become definitely serious-minded. 

The reason for this he confided to two or three 
of his oldest friends, and to his assistant, Andrew 


Barton. He had met his fate in England, and the 
girl was due in next week’s P. and O. On her 
arrival, they were to be married in Bombay. ‘‘ But,’’ 


added Jim, ‘‘ 1 don’t want all those cackling hens 
over there talking about it, so don’t give me away.”’ 
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a week later, not more than half : 
the station, and no women, knew pod Rigi: 
But one of them, Barton, who saw him off w 
not very happy about the affair. On the morning 
before Jim’s departure, a cable had come while thes 
were both in the police office. Ferguson had 4 


read j 
gone very white, and then left the building. No 
one saw him again until he got into Barton’s ho 


to drive to the station. He then seemed in 53 
ing bad temper, and hardly opened his pb ge 
Barton said to the others who were “‘ in the know ” 
that evening: ‘‘ If getting married makes you all 
hot and bothered like that, I’m not for it.” 

Once the train was out of the station, Jim pulled 
a flimsy piece of paper from his pocket, and for the 
hundredth time read the words on it. It was a Mar- 
conigram, very short and succinct: ‘ Afraid can’t 
marry you met someone else don’t meet me Bombay.”’ 

“* The hell I won’t,’’ muttered Jim, and for the 
hunddedth time he thought over his line of action. 
He wasn’t going to be cut out by some darned lounge- 
lizard, probably the ship’s deck-quoits champion 
or fancy dancer. He would meet him at Bombay, 
tell him to clear off, and, if he didn’t, give him a 
good hiding; he would then tell Betty exactly what 
he thought of her, and marry afterwards. 

After a good night’s sleep in the train, he arrived 
at Bombay cooler in the head, but still determined 
to take at least a firm line of action. The news that 
the boat was twenty-four hours late, which he got 
at the hotel, further damped his ardour, and left 
him at a loose end. What on earth was he going 
to do with himself all day? he thought, as he strolled 
away from the reception bureau. As if in answer 
to his unspoken question, he ran into the arms of 
Abdul Hussein, the Arab horse dealer. 

‘* Salaam, Sahib,” the Arab said. 
to see my horses? ’’ 

‘* Not this time, Abdul Hussein. 
on different business.’’ 

‘** Afsos hai! ’’ replied the dealer. ‘‘ What a pity! 
I have a little red mare that would delight your 
eye, the best I have ever had in my stables.”’ 

‘* Yes,’”’? said Jim. ‘* You always have, you old 
budmash, Well, I’ve an hour or two to kill, and 
I’ll come along with you.”’ 

The ‘‘ little red mare,’?’ when led out from her 
loose-box, was certainly not in the ordinary run of 
newly imported Walers. Her glossy coat shone in 
the bright sunlight, and her beautiful condition 
generally showed her points off to perfection. 

‘*She’s one of the best fillies that ever left 
Australia,’’ said Abdul Hussein. ‘‘ I imported her 
specially for Jaejibhoy, the rich Parsee cotton broker, 
but thanks to Gandhi he’s gone broke and can’t 
pay for her. I have had her here for two months 
now, and as you’re an old customer, and will do her 
justice, you can have her cheap. Try her, Sahib.” 

His troubles momentarily forgotten in the joy of 
watching a perfect mover, Jim threw a leg over her, 
and put her through her paces. In a few minutes 
his former gloomy and preoccupied air had given 
place to the little tight-lipped smile that with Jim 

Ferguson betokened a happy absorption in the busi- 
ness in hand. When he dismounted a quarter of an 
hour later, Abdul Hussein saw that his fish, if not 
securely hooked, was at least attracted by the bait. 
* * * 


You come 


I am down here 


A little group of men stood on the station platform 
at Feringhipur the next morning to greet Jim and 
his bride. As the train drew up, more than one 
of them stood on tip-toe to peer into the gloom 
of the shutter-darkened first-class compartment. But 
except for Jim, his kit, and a brand new saddle, the 
carriage was empty. d 

‘« Where is she, Jim? ” asked one of his friends at 


The promise was readily given, and fairly well 
kept, and when Jim left in the Bombay mail train 


last. ‘* We'll collect her kit.’’ 
“You'll soon see her,’ said Jim enigmatically. 
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And then, warming to his work, ‘‘ You never saw 
such legs and such a shoulder.. Finest filly you ever 
w! 

nr Metaphorically speaking, of course,’’ said his 
friend, a little taken aback by such frankness. 

Metaphorically speaking be damned!’ said Jim. 
“ You come and see.’’ 

Seizing a crony by each arm, he led them down 
the train, past the solitary ‘‘ ladies ’? compartment, 
on past the second class, then past the third, their 
bewilderment increasing with each step that they 
took. At the end of the train stood a small, covered 
truck. Walking up to this, Jim quickly undid the 
hasp, and let down the flap, to reveal a chestnut 
pony, wild-eyed with fear, a grinning syce clinging 
to her head. 

“There she is, my boys,’’ said Jim. 
feast your eyes on her.” 

Dumbfounded, they walked up to the horse-box 
and stood looking at the pony while they collected 
their wits. 

It was young Barton who attempted to save the 
situation. 

“ That’s the best thing you’ve brought back from 
Bombay yet, sir. Congratulations!’’ He put 
out his hand. 

Jimmy turned towards the speaker, half put out 
his hand, and then dropped it again. The little smile 
left his lips, and his jaw fell. He stared past 
Barton as if he had seen a ghost. 

The men turned to see what had surprised him 
so obviously, and saw a stranger, who had come on 
the scene unobserved of them all, and was now 
standing watching them a few yards away. 

This was a startlingly pretty girl, with a fresh 
English colour in her cheeks, a sight for sore eyes 
accustomed to the pallid faces of the English women 
of an Indian cantonment. 

The girl had eyes for no one but Jimmy, and as 
he made no move, she came forward into the little 
circle. 

Jim!’’ she said _ breathlessly. Why 
didn’t you meet me at the ship? I’ve been in such 
trouble ! ’’ 

“I waited for you and your—your friend at 
the Taj, but you didn’t turn up. Had somewhere 
better to go perhaps? ”’ 

‘So he did send you a wireless. He told me he 
was thinking of it, and I wouldn’t speak to him 
again. What did he say? ” 

In answer, Jimmy put his hand in his pocket, and 
still looking at the girl, silently gave her the crumpled 
piece of paper. 

The girl read it, and blushed scarlet. 

‘“‘ Jim,’’ she said, “‘ it’s all lies, every word of it. 
He did his best to carry me off my feet. I didn’t 
give him any encouragement—not any real encourage- 
ment—it was just a board-ship friendship, and I 
soon found out he was a rotter, and drinking hard 
all the time. He must have sent that wireless after 
a late night in the bar—look at the time of it— 
11.30 p.m.”’ 

said Jim coldly. ‘‘ I noticed that, too. 
Drink isn’t the only thing that’s apt to carry one 
off one’s feet late at night. Why didn’t you come 
to the Taj as I suggested?”’ 

** Because at the Quay I heard him telling the 
driver of a gharry to take him to the Taj, and I 
was terrified of him. I went to Watson’s Hotel. I 
rang up the Taj later, and they said you had gone, 
so I caught this train and came up in the ladies’ 
carriage. Don’t you understand, Jim? I’m so 
awfully sorry. Won’t you forgive me? ”’ 

Jim was silent for a moment. Then taking her 
by the arm, he led her out of the group, towards 
the horse-box. 

“Come and look at your wedding present!’ was 
Jim’s answer. 


**Go and 


THE FILMS 
ANCIENT AND MODERN 


By Mark Forrest 


East Lynne. Directed by Frank Lloyd. The Regal. 
Indiscreet. Directed by Leo McCarey. The Dominion. 


FTER ‘ The Lyons Mail,’ which was recently 

shown at the Marble Arch Pavilion, comes ‘ East 

Lynne,’ which opened this week at the Regal. 
The former was a British picture and, except for the 
pleasure of seeing Sir John Martin Harvey play on the 
screen the réles of Dubosc and Lesurques, which he 
has acted so many times on the stage, the result was 
not very satisfactory. Many people were inclined to 
lay the failure of this picture at the door of old- 
fashioned melodrama and to say that such a story could 
not possibly succeed with the film audiences to-day, 
however it was treated. If such an argument ever had 
any value in it, then ‘ East Lynne’ must come under 
the same hammer. That it does not is entirely due to 
the magnificent direction of Mr. Lloyd and to the way 
in which the Fox Film Company has produced it. We 
are rather fond over here of scoffing whenever the 
Americans make mistakes in dealing with English life 
and manners and we frequently give them very little 
credit for the great amount of detail which they faith- 
fully produce; ‘ East Lynne ’ is a picture where there 
are very few mistakes indeed. The treatment of ‘ The 
Lyons Mail ’ was as old-fashioned as the play, but the 
Americans have not stressed the sentimentality nor 
emphasized the melodrama of ‘ East Lynne.’ To help 
the former Little Willie does not die, and to aid the 
latter Lady Isobel loses her sight as the result of the 
bombardment of Paris and not in the railway accident. 
Except for these changes Mrs. Henry Wood’s story 
has been pretty well followed, with the result that the 
picture, which has the benefit of a fine cast headed by 
Ann Harding, as Lady Isobel, Clive Brook, as Cap- 
tain Levison, Conrad Nigel, as Robert Carlyle, and 
Cecilia Loftus, as Cornelia, his sister, is a much more 
entertaining affair than ever the play was. 

‘ City Lights,’ after a long run at the Dominion, has 
given way to a new picture, entitled ‘ Indiscreet.’ This 
film is chiefly remarkable for the appearance of Gloria 
Swanson as Geraldine Trent. Someone with more wit 
than truth said some time ago apropos this actress : 
‘* Sic transit Gloria Swanson,’’ but though the new 
picture does not give her many opportunities, she has 
not by any means passed away yet. The trouble with 
the film is that the authors do not seem to have made up 
their minds what kind of entertainment they are pro- 
viding. Opening in farce, the story halts between that 
and comedy until a serious situation emerges which 
eventually gives way to farce once more. So long as 
the farce holds sway the picture is quite amusing, and 
both Gloria Swanson and Ben Lyon get the most they 
can out of the notion that everyone should be allowed 
to follow his or her impulses, however ridiculous they 
may be ; but when Geraldine Trent’s young sister, nicely 
played by Barbara Kent, returns from Paris to disclose 
that she is going to marry the man, whose mistress 
Geraldine formerly was, the plot changes colour, the 
balance of the picture is upset and, though it does not 
collapse, it falters from there until the end. 

Gloria Swanson herself plays the whole thing with 
a light touch, but as the central theme is out of key 
with the rest, her performance suffers. She is ably 
supported by Ben Lyon, who is very good in the farcical 
moments, and, not having much to do with the serious 
complications, appears to give the more coherent per- 
formance. The character of the other man is badly 
drawn and no one can believe in him for a moment; 
this, while it takes away some of the seriousness from 
the main situation, does not succeed in making it a 
joking matter. 
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THE THEATRE 
INTERNATIONAL 


By GILBERT WAKEFIELD 


Delicate Question. By Curt Gétz. Translated by Felix 
Aylmer. Embassy Theatre. 

Death Takes a Holiday. By Walter Ferris. 
Theatre. 


Noé. By André Obey. Ambassadors Theatre. 


Savoy 


N order to appreciate, or even to enjoy, Herr 

Gétz’s ‘ Delicate Question,’ you must have a five- 

valve mind; or if not five, at least as many as are 
necessary to ‘‘ get ’’’ Berlin and—what is even more 
important—‘‘ cut out ’’ London. For this most amus- 
ing comedy is essentially a Continental play of a type 
unknown in our contemporary English theatre. True, 
the protagonists are Husband, Wife and Lover; true 
also that the plot is superficially a variation of the 
old Eternal Triangle. But the characters are not, as 
they are in modern English comedies, ‘‘ real people ’’ 
in a credible situation, but three amusing puppets in a 
series of ethical situations, hypothetically conceivable, 
but humanly incredible. And though this type of 
** artificial comedy ”’ (or cerebral farce, as I prefer to 
call it) was common enough in our Restoration Drama, 
the only example I can think of in comparatively recent 
times is Wilde’s ‘ The Importance of Being Earnest.’ 
And even from these comparable plays Herr Gétz’s 
comedy is differentiated by its use of a very much less 
artificial dialogue. Or so at least it is in Mr. Aylmer’s 
version. All of which makes it a rather puzzling enter- 
tainment for that stubbornly insular, one-valve mind 
with which the man-in-the-London-street is (maybe 
slanderously) credited. 

It would be worse than useless if I were to try 
to summarize the story. For instance, if I were to 
start by saying: ‘‘ Peter is in love with Otto’s wife,”’ 
that statement would certainly be intelligible, and I 
could easily justify it from the text. It would, how- 
ever, be an inaccurate and utterly misleading state- 
ment, suggesting that Peter is a person animated 
by the ordinary emotions of humanity. If, on the 
other hand, I were to say that Peter is ‘‘ a character 
in the ethical position of a man who loves his 
neighbour’s wife,’’ that statement would be accurate, 
but also, unfortunately, wholly unintelligible to anyone 
who had not seen the play. Or again, I might say 
that Peter and Otto and Ingeborg, his wife, are 
puppets, dancing at the end of strings manipulated 
by Herr Gétz. But unless I added that the strings are 
ethical and intellectual; that Peter is now drawn 
nearer Ingeborg by the string of Casuistry, and then 
jerked away from her by the string of Conscience ; that 
Ingeborg has only one string, an unmoralized Logic, 
at the end of which she, dangles, calm and unmovable ; 
and that Otto circles slowly round them on. . . but 
there, as I feared it would, the metaphorical interpreta- 
tion fails. 

I might liken the play to a boxing-match, with 
Morality and Casuistry as the contestants; or rather, 
to a series of ‘‘ exhibition bouts,’”’ the aim of each 
contestant being, not the knocking-out of his opponent, 
but the entertainment of the onlookers with an exhibi- 
tion of ingenious and highly skilful, but unorthodox 
pugilism. Now, the unprincipled ingenuity of Con- 
science is only surpassed by the cynical unscrupulous- 
ness of Casuistry. The struggle is therefore long and 
complicated; not too long, and not (let me hasten to 
add) too complicated to be perfectly intelligible inside 
the playhouse; but assuredly beyond my powers of 
condensation. 

I liked this play immensely; so, unless I’m much 
mistaken, will the readers of the AaturRpay Review. 
But the ‘‘ masses,’’ with their one-valve minds and 
insular prejudices, may not find it altogether to their 
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taste; especially the women. 
humour is 
masculine. 

For his English version Mr. 
contrived a subtle and congenial 
and colloquialism. The result is 
reminds you that it is a translation, yet n 
to that other, equally disastrous, 
gestion that the action of the comedy is taking 2 
in England. The acting is first rate. Only ie tao 
brief moments did an unwarranted sincerity cr 
in to interrupt the sure and even flow of ug 
Owen Nares’s humorous performance. For the 
rest, he revealed a gift for comedy, that was not 
only admirable per se, but altogether astonishing 
in an actor whose romantic powers have long been 
known and far too frequently exploited in the mudd 
waters of the sentimental drama. Mr. Whatmore 
was deliciously in contrast as the pedant husband: 
though, perhaps, for full theatrical effectiveness i 
very slightly overdid the slowness and the hesitancy. 
And I liked very much Miss Leonora Corbett’s calm 
if rather colourless, performance in the réle of Inge. 
borg. As a thoroughly immoral-minded aunt, Miss 
Eva Moore was glorious; that is, she was glorious 
so soon as the action of the play released her from 
the uncongenial task of uttering epigrams, of which 
it was rather painfully obvious, no power on earth 
could ever give her more than a vague and inac- 
curate remembrance. 

* Death Takes a Holiday ” (from Italy via America) 
is quite the most tedious farrago of pretentious 
twaddle I have ever had the misfortune to sit through. 
For I did sit through it, despite the fact that, since the 
management had not invited me to see it, I had paid 
for my seat and was therefore under moral obliga- 
tion to remain. But the title was intriguing and the 
play had enjoyed a big success with the gullible audi- 
ences of the United States, who are shrewd enough 
where realism is concerned, but apt to believe that 
unfamiliar waters are much deeper than they are. As 
philosophy, the play might be the work of a romantic 
schoolgirl; as a melodramatic entertainment, though 
it starts with some not entirely ineffectual hocus-pocus, 
the subsequent developments are alternating dullness 
and inanity. 

Mr. Ernest Milton was appropriately terrifying and 
inhuman in the inky cloak of Death; as the dress-suit 
lady-killer, into which for the purpose of Death’s holi- 
day he was transformed, he was not so satisfactory. 
Miss Celia Johnson, for all her intelligence and incom- 
parable loveliness, still needs to put a trifle more 
‘* attack ’’ into her acting. All that Mr. Frank Allenby 
needs is a manager with sufficient intelligence to recog- 
nize him as, potentially, a modern Alexander. Miss 
Mabel Terry-Lewis and Miss Rosalinde Fuller, excel- 
lent actresses both, made such bricks as they could 
with the scraps of straw provided for them. 

‘ Noé’ is not by any means a “ great play,’’ but it 
is certainly great fun. It is also a mercifully easy play 
for those who, like myself, have a shade more difficulty 
than we care to admit in understanding spoken French. 
The dialogue is very simple for the most part; there 
is any amount of honest tomfoolery with pantomime 
animals and primitive emotions; and the management 
provides an adequate synopsis of the plot, which is 
merely an intelligent and humorous elaboration of the 
Noah story. The Flood is represented as a Divine 
experiment which fails to achieve its purpose. . 
Michael Saint-Denis, deputizing for M. Auguste 
Bovério in the part of Noah, gave what, in the circum- 
stances was a fine performance; if slightly mono- 
tonous, it was unquestionably patriarchal. The miming 
of the others was a notable feature of a company that 
had better opportunity for ‘‘ team-work ’’ than for 
individual acting. Next week: ‘ Le Viol de Lucrece, 
also by M. Obey. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


I The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on 
matters of public interest, though he disclaims responsi- 
bility alike for the opinions themselves and the manner 
of their expression. 

I Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the 
same week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


THOMAS HARDY 


SIR,—As it was a review of my book that provoked 
this discussion, perhaps you may allow me to say a 
word before it closes. Whether it was my business 
to answer Mr. George Moore’s criticisms of Hardy 
‘* chapter and verse,’’ as Mr, Osbert Burdett puts it, 
is a matter of opinion. My own opinion is that what- 
ever was effective in those criticisms was largely 
neutralized by their animus and their exaggeration. 
As a matter of fact I did refer in my book, though Mr. 
Burdett does not appear to have noticed it because 
I did not mention Mr. Moore by name, to one of his 
chief criticisms on ‘ Tess ’—Hardy’s omission to give 
us Tess’s telling of her story at the crisis. This, how- 
ever, is no great matter. What I have, I think, some 
reason to complain of in Mr. Burdett’s review of my 
book is his emphasized and reiterated suggestion 
that I had failed to deal frankly with Hardy’s weak- 
nesses. That, no doubt, was his opinion; but a reader 
of his article would scarcely guess that I had been at 
pains to deal explicitly with the weaknesses in Hardy’s 
style and—both generally and in the individual 
cases—with the constructive failings, melodramatic 
or other, of his novels. As I was afraid I had over- 
done these points, I am rather relieved, in the end, 
that Mr. Burdett hardly seems to have noticed them. 

I am, etc., 
ARTHUR McDowALL 


SIR,—I regret that I misunderstood Mr. Burdett to 
endorse the eugenic sidelight which Mr. McDowall’s 
study professes to throw on Hardy. And it is true 
enough in general that a critical survey should exhibit a 
cognizance of what the critics have said. Nor is it to 
be inferred that I suppose Hardy to stand above 
criticism. There is nothing in his personality to 
seduce from a purely literary judgment of his work. 
There was a time before he felt his wings when his 
prose was laboured. From that failure he learnt, so 
that later his prose, argument, and portrayal were 
blent in due artistic proportion. Thus the consumma- 
tion of literary weight alone is attained. 

I may say that the Rev. Prof. St. J. Bowen Arm- 
strong locates elements in Hardy’s work which would 
seem to support Mr. Burdett’s epithet of ‘‘ stilted.” 
He objects to certain recondite architectural allusions 
as out of place. I venture to think, however, the 
criticism is unsound. It is the reader’s deficiency if the 
allusions are recondite to him. My experience is that 
architecture is better understood by the educated lay- 
man than any other of the Fine Arts. It is to be hoped 
that Fiction will never seek to limit its province to 
what is generally known. It behoves an author to lay 
any peculiar knowledge he has, if relevant, under 
tribute to enrich his work. The power of Hardy’s 
book ‘ A Laodicean’ is not a little enhanced by the 
subsidiary interests of the theological and architectural. 
Writers of his grade produce not for the unaspiring 
ignorant but for those so advanced as to be eagerly 
sympathetic with every form of culture. It is only 
the canaille that girds at instruction. 

I am, etc., 


Regent Square, W.C.1 Linpsay S. GARRETT 


DISESTABLISHMENT 


SIR,—Mr. Denniston infers from my letter that I 
do not know the meaning of the word ‘‘ Mass.”’ 
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His inference is correct. For years I h i 

ave tri 
discover the meaning. And I have learnt to ranges 
careful of words or phrases of which may be said 
“‘Vulgo nominatur.”’ 
I am, etc., 


S. 


SIR,—I did not ask Mr. Quintin Hogg what was th 
Mass ‘‘ in a popular sense,’’ which is only diidither 
name for something rather foolish. I am no believer 
in democracy, for it must always remain at a low level 
of intelligence, least of all in matters of religion, But 
my question was a simple one: What does actuall 
make a Mass? y 

A Roman Catholic theologian confronted with the 
question and knowing all the varieties of a valid Mass 
both in the Roman Communion and outside would, | 
suppose, reply Bread and Wine, the words of institu- 
tion said over them, a minister in priest’s orders and a 
Communion; all the rest—altar, vestments, the lan- 
guage of the rite—Leing merely trappings. This, at 
least, would be my definition. 

I can remember as a boy in the early ’seventies a 
then well-known Member of Parliament saying he had 
been to Mass that morning at St. James’ Chapel Royal 
and he was using the word in exactly the same sense a 
Archbishop Cranmer and our Mr. Hatkins. Thus 
innumerable quite loyal Anglicans use it to-day, and 
believe, as Mr. Hogg and Roman Catholics think, mis- 
takenly, that they have got precisely the same thing 
as Rome. 


I am, etc., 
ATHELSTAN RILEY 
Cherbourg 


THE END OF LIBERALISM 


SIR,—How ridiculous your article ‘ The End of 
Liberalism ’ appears to the adult mind! Moreover, 
the cause to which you ascribe the downfall of that 
party is ill-conceived, and justice has been flagrantly 
abused in stating the effects. The dissension between 
the Government and Mr. Lloyd George arose on what 
the latter rightly considered a point of equity; and, 
indeed, the agreement arrived at was conducive to the 
interests of the Conservative landowners, 

The assumption that the Conservative Party would 
secure a majority if a General Election were held now 
may be correct. But a majority by a party controlling 
almost every newspaper and periodical in the country, 
and using this great power and instrument of 
propaganda to disseminate false economic and political 
information among uneducated voters, can hardly be 
described as the party representing the cultured section 
of Society. 

I am, etc., 
A, BLACKBURN 
Mitcham, Surrey 


THE UNIVERSITY FRANCHISE 


SIR,—In recent issues of the SaruRDAY REVIEW you 
have paragraphs on the above subject. I do not know 
whether you are cognizant of how this vote is obtained 
in at least one of the Northern Universities (Durham). 

Being a graduate, I was approached by the candi- 
dates for my vote. On enquiring how I could exercise 
my right I applied to the registrar of Durham Univer- 
sity and was informed that only members of Con- 
vocation had the right, but that by paying one guinea I 
could become a member. As this savoured somewhat of 
buying a vote, I let the matter drop. It would be inter- 
esting to know if other universities adopt the same 
methods. If so, no wonder at the smallness of the vote 
and lack of interest. 

I am, etc., 


Durham G. W. PRocTER 
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THE LAND TAX 


SIR,—Mr. Snowden, according to his frequent state- 
ments in public, repeats the cuckoo cry that ‘‘ the 
community have created the unearned increment of 
the land and therefore some of it should be returned 
to them.”” Here, in a country where everything is so 
complicated, it is not easy to see cause and effect very 
clearly. But in young countries it is plain. Australia, 
for instance, may be taken as typical of other young 
countries, and it may be conceded at once that the laws 
which govern the rise in value of land in young and 
old countries are precisely the same. Anyone who has 
had personal experience of handling land from the time 
it was first explored, and taken as a “‘ ranch ”’ from 
the Red Indian, or as a ‘“‘ run”’ from the Australian 
Blacks, right up to the time that it may have become 
a Winnipeg or a Calgary, a Melbourne or an Adelaide, 
knows perfectly well that the community, neither there 
nor here, as a whole, has any part in creating unearned 
increment, and that the prairie value of land is nil. 

Now the ‘‘ community ” is composed of two classes : 
men with savings and men without, that is, capitalists 
and non-capitalists ; and it is to the action of capitalists 
alone and to the increase of farming stock and crops 
that increment is due. 

In young countries the prairie or ‘‘ bush ”’ is first 
legally acquired from the State in hundreds of square 
miles, many hundreds of miles from any community, on 
long leases at merely nominal rentals by capitalists. 
The whole of the land belongs to the States, which, 
like the kings of old, who represented Government in 
this island turned what was useless to them into some- 
thing profitable. 

But these leases were valueless till capital arrived 
from overstocked country many miles distant, in the 
shape of half a dozen men and, say, 1,000 head of cattle, 
or 10,000 sheep, which would be broken in to their new 
pastures and allowed to increase naturally at consider- 
able capital expenditure and at great risks for several 
years, before liquid profits were available. 

In proof of the assertion that the prairie has no value 
by itself, the writer has known of thousands of square 
miles, held under long leases, being thrown up as value- 
less, because no capital would come to them, and con- 
sequently no community either. 

These original leases, extending from 15 to 20 years, 
were renewed, speaking generally, at the end of the 
leases, for another long term of years to the sitting 
capitalist. 

Prairie value, therefore, for say 40 years, of those 
leases was irrevocably bound up with the capital sunk 
in them by way of cattle and sheep. So far there was 
no community which could be said to give value to the 
land, as there was absolutely no population on it 
except the few hands required at each head station, and 
yet the value of those enterprises was yearly increas- 
ing, in good times, as a result of the natural increase 
of stock, and falling away again in depressing times. 
The risk of failure was great. 

In the meantime, a huge sheep and cattle industry 
in the bush of Australia in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, and the discovery of goldfields, led to the open- 
ing of ports all along the Eastern coast, and these 
became centres of population, called into existence by 
a considerable volume of capital, both private and 
public, such as would be required by a civilized com- 
munity to bring new seaport towns into existence. 
Wharves, piers, stores, shops, banks, post telegraph 
and survey offices, law courts, public and private resi- 
dences, and smaller houses are not produced by the 
community, but by capital either private or borrowed 
from the public. The expenses of borrowed money 
borne by the community were covered many times over 
by the private capital for which they paid no interest. 
Capital invested in agriculture of many descriptions, 
tropical and sub-tropical, would naturally be in evidence 
in the neighbourhood of these seaports, but it will be 
noticed that capital, and not Mr. Snowden’s com- 


munity, created the progress indicated. Hitherto, 
therefore, we have no evidence of the non-capital por- 
tion of the community having any right whatever to 
the profits spent by, or accruing to, the capitalists. 
Capital was freely spent among them as wages, but it 
is obvious that, but for the capitalist, no non-capitalist 
would have found a living in those new centres of 
population. 

Of course Henry George, as we may remember, 
denied this simple fact that masses of the community 
are dependent on capital for their existence, but asserts 
‘““ that wages are drawn from the products of the 
labour for which they are paid.’’ That may be partially 
true when there are such products, but obviously it is 
untrue if the enterprise is a failure and there are none. 
Moreover, the natural increase of flocks and crops 
cannot be described as the product of labour. 

Socialist leaders may be earnest men, with ample 
vocabulary and rhythmic oratory, but they know well 
that their claim for the community is a mere hollow 
pretence to ruin the capitalists and create a new dis- 
tribution of their assets. How little humanity changes ! 
It was the promise of a great sack of some wealthy 
place or country which was held out to armies of old 
as a reward for their services. It is the plunder of the 
capitalist now which is held out as an inducement to the 
inexperienced unthinking portion of the community to 
support the schemes of those who want to reach suc- 
cess through a course of political tergiversation, and 
the impoverishment of the wealthy. 

Attention has been called to the glaring omission of 
any clause in the Bill, now before the House, to do 
the commonly honest thing and provide for the 
unearned decrement, if it takes place, but without 
avail. 

I am, etc., 
16 Wilton Place, S.W.1 H. S. L. 


‘A DIRTY BUSINESS’ 


SIR,—May a woman reader of the SaTuRDAY 
REviEW express complete agreement with your cor- 
respondent’s views in his letter entitled ‘A Dirty 
Business.’ His complaint, receiving your considera- 
tion, prompts me to submit mine, and I have no 
doubt I am expressing the attitude of many others, 
not only of my own sex but of many men who still 
patiently respect women despite the latter’s efforts 
and those of their false leaders to destroy that 
respect, or, at any rate, get on without it, and thus 
making it a sorry world without charm or romance. 

There is a primitive instinct in some women which 
seeks an outlet in the horrible practice of daubing 
and smearing their faces, and now, the rest of their 
bodies; so much of it do they expose for public 
inspection, and so dead are they to the charm of 
modesty which, in other words, is the existence and 
instinctive sheltering of the soul from public gaze. 

May I presume still further upon your space to 
give vent to a long-pent-up grievance against the 
popular daily Press for its exploitation of woman 
and for the persistent advertisement of the painting, 
browning, slimming, face-creaming, scented, body- 
preserving, body-worshipping female and all her false 
values. Also I would wish to protest against the 
interminable years of nauseating advertisements of 
women in lingerie in every conceivable stage of un- 
dress and nudity. No Continental newspaper, how- 
ever much some foreign customs shock the puri- 
tanical susceptibilities of English people, descends 
to the widespread vulgarity of intimate display which 
is typical of our own popular Press. If advertise- 
ments must be inserted to secure custom in trade, 
surely there is a limit, beyond which right-minded 
women could enforce ‘‘ they shall not pass.”’ 

I am, etc., 
A Woman READER 
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NEW NOVELS 


By H. C. Harwoop 


Mary Lee. By Geoffrey Dennis. Heinemann. 5s. 
Harvest in Poland. By Geoffrey Dennis. Heine- 


mann, 5s. 

Declaration of Love. By Geoffrey Dennis. 
Heinemann. 3s. 6d. 

Red Ike. By J. M. Denwood and S. Fowler 


Wright. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
The Scent of Death. By Morley Roberts. Nash 
and Grayson. 7s. 6d. 


HE award of the Hawthornden Prize to Mr. 

Geoffrey Dennis has provoked Messrs. Heine- 
mann into a reissue of his works. ‘Mary Lee’ is a solid, 
rich study of a girl whose desires are inhibited by con- 
vention. The diabolism in ‘ Harvest in Poland ’ is 
neither burked nor stressed. ‘ Declaration of Love ’ is 
at once plausible and moving; the beauty inherent in 
it is discovered with some pain. 

Romance is a tremulous thing. Let us define it as 
a sense of wonder. Such writers as Mr. Dennis are 
truly romantic, because they approach life without pre- 
judice or predisposition. An alien feeling perverts Mr. 
Dennis’s synthesis, you may say, but that is not quite 
true. Mr. Dennis has some private squabbles with him- 
self, that he has not as yet resolved, but beyond all this 
he belongs to the wider extent of sheer beauty. 

What Mr. Dennis says in ‘ Harvest in Poland ’ is 
almost certainly true, that he is no novelist. With 
great difficulty, at long intervals, heavy like a hippo- 
potamus, Mr. Dennis painfully produces a work of 
genius. No poet is he, either. I have read his verse, 
and it was bad. Nor can I find in the hysterical beauty 
of ‘The End of the World’ any evidence of genius. Yet 
here is a great man. He plunges straight against his 
environment, and allows nothing for prejudice or tradi- 
tion. What he sees, he sees through his own spectacles. 

Twenty years ago, when Mr. Dennis and I were con- 
temporaries at Oxford, how I admired his elegance and 
strength. It was all a bluff, apparently. He was walk- 
ing in dark places, even as I was, and all that splendid 
facade concealed a soul so lonely as any that trudged 
over Whinnymuir. It is the privilege of the romanticist 
to strip his readers and send them in thin shirts on 
strange journeys. Mr. Dennis does that, bleakly. He 
questions you about the ends of life. 

If this nonsense called ‘ Red Ike ’ had been presented 
as the work of Mr. Denwood, I for one would have 
abstained from reviewing it, or else have muttered 
something non-committal at the bottom of the page. 
The Denwoods are always with us, and it is only polite 
to overlook their errors, to applaud their ambitions. 
For some reason they write a book, and though they 
have nothing to say, nor could say it if they had, they 
have at any rate-satisfied some obscure need. In this 
case, unhappily, Mr. Fowler Wright has pulled the 
book together, Mr. Hugh Walpole calls the book 
remarkable, and the Book Society choose it for June. 
If, therefore, anything I say about ‘ Red Ike’ seems 
unkind, Mr. Denwood must blame his patrons, not me. 

Peg followed Gream and Nell ‘‘ like a bloodhound, 
but they shook her off in the London crowds, and to 
support herself, having no other means of doing so, 
she stooped to the unholy traffic of frequenting public 
places of amusement and selling herself to the highest 
bidder.’ Soon afterwards Nell went mad and, tear- 
ing off her clothes till she was half nude, sang from the 
plinth of Cleopatra’s Needle an old border ballad. 
Thence Nell was taken to Bedlam, but soon recovered 
and was “‘ offered a position as a maid-servant in the 
official quarters of the institution.’ There she waits 
on a guest who heard her sing, and remarks on the 
purity of her voice. Rising to the occasion with 
splendid nerve and tact, Nell said: ‘‘ Gentlemen, I 


am sorry to be the occasion of an 
you. My infirmity I could not help. Th 
replies: ‘‘ Bravely spoken, young woman: | © guest 
know you again and I tender my apology. ma Not 
more, if you would care to adopt the profess; sb 
singer, I have a vacancy at the m Protession of a 
oment ” 
Nell made good. For Peg and Gream. “ her 
the way of them both was that of the evil doe enceforth 
and degradation, imbecility and the jail for h _ Drink 
her, London’s streets and prostitution : and rt Beg 
each the homecoming to a pauper’s grave Fg last for 

_All this is, however, but the outwash of th 
tial Denwood, who, to be true to himself, rar 
have based his plot on a missing will H — 
second best, and bases it on bastardry prtn a §0es 
by gypsies. But the ‘‘ Family Herald ” traditis rw 
not fail. ‘‘ Her hair, glossy and black ee 
rolled in delicious waves down to and dene _. 
waist. She was moulded like to Milo’s v a 
flawless, and thrice as entrancing, being a livia 2 
woman, alluring, enticing, and with arms outs real 
towards him. He leapt to her embrace.” 
lucky, too, was Ike, because Jael, ‘ being a rm 
unshackled by custom or convention, did not aoe 
stand the meaning of ostracism.’”’ After man fisti- 
cuffs, and two—or it may be three—spells of ie 
prisonment, Ike marries Jael. ‘‘ And who can we 
that destiny, that at times seems so untoward in er: 
relations of life, is not. our own best friend pe 
helper ? Perhaps it is the very mainspring of lif 
itself, urging us to achievement or defeat, and by 
both means purifying and ennobling us beyond a 
realization in this, a finite state.’’ That. of per 
was after the papers had been found. "Mrs, L nd 
had been sitting on them. ‘ As he stepped fens 
the house, Mrs. Lynd fell forward to the floor, her 
face ghastly livid, and blood issuing from her mouth 
Her tale was told. Too deeply injured to be judged 
harshly, may she rest in peace.’’ The papers showed 
Jael legitimate, and so the happy ending. 

A thousand more absurdities might be quoted 
but enough has been given to make remarkable the 
Book Society’s choice of ‘ Red Ike.’ Mr. Walpole, 
with the ease given by great experience, offers a 

word as preface.” ‘* Mr. Denwood is not a pro- 
fessional novelist.’’ Yet ‘‘ he tells here a story, and 
he paints some vivid and memorable characters.” 
But “‘‘ Red Ike’ is memorable because of its feel- 
ing of place.’’ This, in short, is not a novel. But 
the story is good, and the characters are memorable. 
Anyhow, there is a feeling of place. Obviously the 
story is silly and the characters made of cardboard. 
But the ‘‘ feeling of place ’’? ‘* For many years 
to come lovers of Cumberland will cherish this book.” 

Mr. Walpole knows his lakes so well that he is 
satisfied by a catalogue of place-names. The stranger 
will not be. 

The Book Society has not, to my knowledge, 
discovered anything of great value, but it has at least 
up till now performed the negative function of not 
decking with its laurels the bad. Seventeen thousand 
copies of ‘ Red Ike’ have been sold before publica- 
tion. It is not right. Because most of those 
thousands would have bought something else. 

‘ The Scent of Death’ is a detective story, but not 
of the jig-saw puzzle kind. Sir Geoffrey was found, 
shot by his own gun, which had also been used to 
batter his dog’s head. The dog recovered, and in 
its memory, if anywhere, lay the sole clue to the 
murderer’s identity. Problem: find someone whom 
the dog particularly disliked. Mr. Roberts, whom it 
is always a great pleasure to meet, develops the 
idea with considerable ingenuity. If some may fi 
the movement a little slow, it will be because modern 
sensationalists have accustomed them to a whack- 
bang series of surprises and horrors, while the 
austerer sort of detective story has an intricacy to 
which ‘ The Scent of Death’ does not pretend. 
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REVIEWS 


LIFE OF A FREELANCE 


Friends and Adventures. By ‘‘ T ’’ (of Punch). 


Cape. 10s. 6d. 


HIS is an amusing book in many ways, especi- 
T iy in the ways of its author. The signature, 
| suppose, would pass for anonymous, but why 
should ‘‘ T ’’ withhold his name when he enriches 
his book with five excellent portraits and caricatures, 
and when, from the friends whom he names, and 
from the variety of pursuits that he confesses, his 
name must be as familiar as his countenance? This 
cross between the anonymous and the open, between 
reserve and expansiveness, between  self-possession 
and modesty, is characteristic of ‘‘ T,’’ whose life, 
here sketched, must remain an inspiration to all 
who fancy that only by devoting oneself to a career, 
and by sticking to a routine, can a man without 
yisible resources keep his head above water in 
modern London. His own life would make a won- 
derful subject for the biographer, an almost equally 
good subject for a volume of appreciations by his 
friends, but ‘‘ T,’’ a talker rather than a writer by 
instinct, has preferred the sauce to the pudding. 
‘Friends and Adventures ’ might have been a master- 
piece (for a good subject is half the battle), but the 
versatile ‘‘ T’’ is too much of an Ariel to be tied 
even to a pen for more than a sketch. 

This version of an astonishing life would exas- 
perate an orderly biographer. It does not begin at 
the beginning, and is happily far from its end. A 
cheerful inconsequence is of the character of its author, 
who has trusted to his own personality to see him 
through. There is no explanation of the reason 
why his parents, who appear to have been devout. 
Evangelicals, should have entrusted their mercurial 
child to the Jesuits at an early age. However, they 
did, and the opening chapter describes his experi- 
ences at Stonyhurst, where his boyhood and youth 
were passed. ‘‘ T’’ was a promising lad, inclined 
to escapades and indulging in theatricals on the 
slightest provocation. He could play the piano, write 
verse, model in clay, make furniture, sing, draw, 
design, and talk his way out of any scrape. He 
also worked. With every virtue except solidity, he 
was a hope and an anxiety to all responsible for 
him. Destined for the priesthood and for member- 
ship of the Society of Jesus, he discovered that he 
had no vocation for the religious life, and was surprised 
a little later when the Cardinal would not accept 
responsibility for ordaining him. As the training for 
the priesthood is a matter of years, this was a serious 
moment. It meant that a man of thirty was to 
start life in London with a capital of fifteen pounds 
and no idea how to make a living, nor any ordinary 
experience of life. There were, however, no regrets, 
as there had been no unhappiness, and ‘‘ T,’’ we 
may be sure, felt equal to the adventure, since he 
was alive to his fingers’ ends. His assets were his 
abounding self, a ready gift for friendship, great 
versatility, and a training that, at the least, had 
taught a man how little circumstances count against 
character. 

Through a friend whom ‘‘ T”’ had met at Oscott 
he began life as a private secretary, then became 
“reader ’’ to a firm of publishers, while receiving 
a useful salary for singing in the Westminster 
Cathedral Choir. From this he quickly passed to 
printing and advertising, making new acquaintances 
and turning them into friends as surely as the clock 
went round. In the worlds of art and of business 


“T’ proved equally acceptable, and from Father 
Tyrell to Sir Charles Higham, from Mr. Wilfred 
Meynell to Lord Camrose, from the printing works 


of W. H. Smith and Son to dramatic criticism for 


Punch he turned with equal zest. His fertile mind 
was always giving birth to schemes involving a 
mixture of idealism and practice, business and art, 
so that the improvement of typography, the improve- 
ment of advertising, and, most conspicuous of all, 
the founding of the Agenda Club and of National 
Health Week occupied him in turn. Did space 
allow I could supplement some of his stories, but 
these must appear (if ever) in some unimagined 
reminiscences of my own! The artist whom he 
married, and whose verses he quotes, has clearly a 
subject for an epic or a novel. 

Mr. Meynell early gave a piece of advice that 
suited ‘‘ T”’ perfectly, and on which he has acted : 
““ Don’t attempt to make your living at any one 
thing. Pick it up here and there, out of this and 
that. Opportunity will come. Keep yourself free.’’ 
A born counsellor with a keen eye for character 
dictated this, and these pages show how admirably 
it has been followed. We come closest to ‘‘ T”’ 
in his chapter on sports, where he rides away from 
his cottage in Sussex (delightfully photographed), and 
is as happy in the saddle, which he did not try till 
he was forty, as he shows himself to be at a good dinner 
in town. If he disclaims success in the commercial 
sense, his life has been singularly varied and happy. 
Wherever there is company he is welcome: studio 
and office, the fields or the billiard-room, business 
or art, are equally to his taste, and in the final 
chapter on his club there overflows his appetite for 
good company. A less expansive nature would have 
concentrated on one of his gifts and carried it far, 
but he has preferred freedom and variety, and a 
resilient heart complains of nothing but occasional 
set-backs from overstrain. Such a life must remain 
an inspiration to less versatile folk, and the photo- 
graphs and portraits give vivid touches to the story. 
‘*T,” in fact, has improvised his life, and who 
could fail to be interested in a Jesuit’s adventures 
in business and journalism? 

Osspert BurDETT 


THE CHELSEA BAEDEKER 


Spanish Baroque Art. By Sacheverell Sitwell. 
Duckworth. 12s. 6d. 


R. SACHEVERELL SITWELL is slowly com- 

pleting his fine plan for surveying the Baroque 
architecture of the world. When it is remembered 
that Baroque covers a far wider field than Gothic and 
that it includes some of the most beautiful and 
fascinating buildings in the world, the need for this 
volume will be appreciated. The author begins by 
apologizing for the long time the book has taken, but 
the slim result is an abundant excuse for taking as long 
time as the writer wishes. Baroque is not a joke in 
bad taste. It was the exuberant Southern reply to 
the sombre Gothic of the North, and for some reason 
the Anglo-Saxon stands in great ignorance and some 
abhorrence of the same. This book, with its splendid 
illustrations of buildings we shall never see, and 
indeed for the most part have never heard of, is a 
perfect primer in Baroque. We opened the book pre- 
pared to chaff the learned writer, but we have read 
it at a sitting and conceived a lonely desire to see the 
buildings he describes in Portugal and Mexico before 
death. 

The front of the Cathedral at Compostella comes 
within the tourist’s run. It is the Baroque masterpiece. 
But it is around Braga in Portugal that this joyous 
architecture must be studied. ‘‘ And as well as that 
there are the azulejos. They form a world of their 
own, made of china.’’ Over Portugal broods the lost 
splendour and thoughtless extravagance of Joao the 
Fifth. ‘‘ There has seldom been a human being with 
so much money to spend or one so free of all restraints.’’ 
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The Palace of Mafra was the rival he built to that 
Philippic in stone—the Escurial. Then he built the 
Chapel of San Roque and had the Lisbon Cardinal 
turned into a Patriarch and himself proclaimed ‘‘ the 
most Faithful.’’ His whole reign was a gorgeous 
spectacle based on the diamond trade of Brazil. He 
built a palace for one night to accommodate the Court 
on the occasion of a double marriage with the Royal 
Family of Spain. ‘‘ This palace at Vendas Novas is 
still there, locked up and uninhabited, waiting for the 
Court to arrive again with its train of halberdiers and 
negro pages with its fantastically garbed dwarves,’’ 
and at this point we should have wished Mr. Sitwell 
to continue in verse. 

Of one art we know nothing, and that is of the blue 
and white tiles, the azulejo, ‘‘ the typical thing of 
Portuguese architecture used on a scale that has no 
equal elsewhere, even in the mosques of Persia.” In 
Oporto, which has vinous relations with England, there 
is a church ‘‘ which has an immense azulejo picture 
of Carmelite nuns taking the veil,’’ one of the 
curiosities of the town which may be known to our 
wine merchants. 

Mr. Sitwell’s succinct descriptions carry the reader 
into a startling, if not always imaginable, idea of what 
Baroque can attain. The Transparente in Toledo 
Cathedral ‘‘ is a maelstrom of limbs, volutes, winged- 
cherubs’ heads and rays of light.’’ Of the Dos Aguas 
Palace in Valencia he says that the builders ‘‘ enjoyed 
themselves while doing it ”—a palace that varies dur- 
ing the day between shades of lilac and green and 
** looks nicely edible.’’ The facade of the Murcia 
Cathedral,’’ of a lovely gold stone, is like a piece of 
cabinet-work carried into an immense scale. There 
has never been such a play of broken pediments.’’ 
Murcia is the most beautiful town in Spain in which 
to walk. A hundred years ago it must have been of 
incredible beauty. Almost one despairs of town plan- 
ning in England when reading of such cities as Seville, 
‘* where every small alley is typical of the whole city.”’ 

In Mexico there are churches of fantastic beauty, 
though their interiors have generally been gutted— 
churches like St. Francis, or St. Augustine in Quere- 
taro, with a tower and dome glazed with blue and white 
tiles with archangels in breastplates and profusely 
feathered hats. The description of angels is “‘ like 
Indian caciques executing a pagan dance.’’ This is 
the nearest in Sitwell to D. H. Lawrence’s three weeks’ 
jaunt in the land of the plumed serpent. And there is 
the Carmen at Celayo, ‘‘ not only the best church of 
the nineteenth century, but the last good church ever 
built.””, At San Cayetano there is a church with 
figures like ‘‘ sailors when the yards are manned on a 
warship.’’ The most wonderful of all must be the 
Sanctuary of Ocotlan—fagade and tops dazzling white, 
the bases of the towers of scarlet glazed bricks. ‘‘ The 
effect is of scarlet shagreen.’’ The finest Baroque in 
the New World is St. Sebastian at Taxco, over a 
deserted and remote silver mine. It has a dome of 
blue, orange, green and white tiles, and we must 
imagine an Irish Free State tricolour against a bright 
Mediterranean sky. Its custodia was fine enough a 
jewel to reach the treasury of Notre-Dame in Paris. 

It is clear that South America offers an immense and 
uncharted field of ecclesiastical architecture. The effect 
of Baroque dancing rampant through the gorgeous 
Continent, inspiring art and genius in the Indian 
blood, is an unstudied one. Mr. Sitwell offers a 
fascinating vista to the Cunninghame Grahams of the 
future, to go out and describe the past beauty of a 
civilization which is progressing and still intact. The 
fantastic Summer Palace built by the Jesuits for the 
Chinese Emperors comes into his survey of the Baroque. 
It is grim to have to record that the name of the person 
who ordered the destruction of the Summer Palace in 
1860 was the same as the spoliator of the Parthenon. 
Whether the Chinese speak of the ‘‘ Elgin Ruins’’ 
where it stood is not known. SHANE LESLIE 


27 June 1931 


THE MEDITERRANEAN PROBLEM 


Italia e Francia nei Problemi Aituali dellg 


Politica Europea. By Arrigo Solmi. Treves 
18 Lire. 


‘ee failure to achieve a Five Power Agreement at 
the London Naval Conference last year owing to 
the differences between France and Italy has focussed 
public attention upon the Mediterranean and its 
problems. For Great Britain, in particular, devel 
ments in that quarter can never be without interest 
since it is the highway to India and the East, and the 
possibility of this route ever becoming unsafe, let alone 
closed, must always arouse the gravest apprehensions 
in this country. Nor is this all, for an outbreak of 
fratricidal strife between those two heirs of Imperial 
Rome, France and Italy, would be a serious threat to 
European civilization, already weakened by the events 
of the past two decades. In these circumstances the 
appearance of an authoritative work on the points at 
issue by a distinguished author is welcome, for it con- 
stitutes a real contribution towards the settlement of a 
problem that no European can regard with indifference, 
Signor Solmi states his country’s case with a restraint 
and a moderation that go a long way towards 
strengthening it. He is critical of French policy, but 
he never becomes abusive of France, and he considers 
the question which he is discussing from a broad inter- 
national standpoint. The recent history of Franco- 
Italian relations is narrated at some length, while not 
the least valuable feature of the book is an appendix 
of thirty-five pages of what may be described as the 
documents in the case. This is, in short, one of those 
rare works of which it can truly be said that no man 
can claim to be fully conversant with the subject of 
which it treats unless he has read it; and a word of 
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ise must also be given to the Istituto Nazionale 
Fascista di Cultura for having sponsored its publication, 

The author’s standpoint, like that of the late Signor 
Simonatti,* is that ever since the war the French 
Government has committed a blunder of the first magni- 
tude in adopting a hostile attitude toward Italy. The 
policy of France immediately after the Armistice was 
to commit Great Britain and the United States to a 

antee of her security, and, although she failed at 
that time, she has never relinquished the project. So 
recently as the Naval Conference of last year she was 
repared to sign a Five Power Agreement if London 
and Washington would give her such a guarantee, 
and it is more than likely that the matter will be raised 

in at the Disarmament Conference next February. 
Signor Solmi very rightly says that Locarno repre- 
sents thé extreme limit of British commitments on 
the Continent, and that the United States will most 
assuredly not abandon its old hostility to ‘‘ entangling 
alliances.’’ Such being the case, he suggests that the 
security which France so anxiously desires can best 
be assured by a close understanding with Italy. 

Signor Solmi is obviously not an advocate of an 
alliance between his own country and Germany, save 
in the last resort. Indeed, he goes so far as to say 
that there are developments in prospect in Central 
Europe which bode ill for the Latin Powers. There is 
much to be said for a Franco-Italian Entente as the 
basis of peace in Europe, though whether this will 
ever take place while M. Briand is at the Quai d’Orsay 
is another question. At the same time, there can be 
no doubt but that far too much is often made of the 
influence of the French Left in this connexion, for in 
spite of the difference in their respective constitutions 
France and Russia concluded an alliance in 1895 that 
stood the test of time. What is really required is a 
change of heart in Paris, and a determination to treat 
Italy as an equal, not as a poor relation who is not 
sufficiently grateful for what was done for her at 
Magenta and Solferino. The foreign policy of the 
Second Empire was truly disastrous, but it is no use 
crying over spilt milk, and Italy would be a more 
trustworthy, as well as a more accessible friend in the 
hour of need than Poland and the Little Entente. 

In passing from the general to the particular, the 
author discusses the problems of naval parity, Tunis, 
and the Libyan frontiers. He shows how the principle 
of parity between the maritime armaments of France 
and Italy was admitted by the former Power at the 
Washington Conference of 1921, and it has only been 
subsequently disputed owing to a change of attitude 
towards sea-power on the part of the French General 
Staff, which has the last word at Paris in these matters. 
With regard to Tunis, the author points out the incon- 
veniences of the present system, and pleads for a frank 
recognition of the special status of Italian nationals 
in the Protectorate. As for Libya, Signor Solmi draws 
attention to the unfulfilled clause of the Treaty of 
London, of 1915, by which Italy was to receive com- 
pensation in the event of France obtaining possession 
of any of the German colonies in Africa; a clause which 
Great Britain carried out, in so far as it concerned her, 
by the cession of Jubaland. Enough has been said to 
show that Signor Solmi is an optimist, and, given the 
right spirit, be believes a solution of the present Franco- 
Italian difficulties to be possible, although he admits 
that at the moment the prospects of a settlement are 
none too bright. 

The strained relations between France and her two 
most important Continental neighbours are at the 
bottom of her continual demand for security, and, in its 
turn, it is that demand which stands in the way of effec- 
tive disarmament. If a Franco-Italian agreement could 
be reached, France, freed from the nightmare of having 
to fight simultaneously on the Rhine and the Alps, 
would at once show herself more reasonable in the 


matter of armaments. Such a consummation is 
devoutly to be desired, and when Great Britain once 
again has a Foreign Secretary in place of Mr. Arthur 
Henderson it is to be hoped that she may be in a posi- 
tion to further an entente between the two Latin Powers, 
and thus make the route through the Mediterranean 
secure. 

CHARLES PETRIE 


MORE POLYGLOTS 


Memoirs of a Polyglot. By William Gerhardi. 


Duckworth. 18s. 


Wwe moderns are in some ways very fortunate. 
When Dante was thirty-five he lost himself in a 
gloomy wood and wrote a book about it; Mr. Gerhardi 
at the same age finds himself hobnobbing with the great 
and the big, and also writes a book about it, and 
them, and himself. He has had (the emphatic past 
sounds unfortunate in the case of an author who is prob- 
ably only at the beginning of his career, but it cannot 
be avoided) a lively and travelled life that includes 
Siberia and America as well as England and France; 
he was fortunate in seeing something of the war and 
the Russian Revolution at close range; and for one who 
boasts that he is not a journalist he has a good deal 
of the ideal journalist’s faculty of turning up at the 
right time in the right place—that is to say, a minute 
or two before the band starts and the curtain goes up. 
Mr. Gerhardi prefers men of thought to men of action, 
according to his own account, but his portraits of 
Lords Beaverbrook and Rothermere stand out on the 
whole more distinctly than his authors. His Arnold 
Bennett, it is true, is a revealing study, but his H, G. 
Wells has the effect of inadequacy ; whereas he makes 
Lord Beaverbrook live and talk in a recognizable way, 


One of our customers had his pocket picked 
in the train between Bologna and Ravenna, 
and lost his letter-case with nearly {40—a 
swift, neat job. Two days later the police 
were able to tell him that the remnants of his 
case had been picked up on the line. All the 
Italian notes had been taken out (£4 odd) and 
the case thrown out of the window; an ex- 
press had evidently run over it as it lay open 
on the line, for £25 in the Westminster Bank’s 
Travellers Cheques had been slashed into 
ribbons. (Curiously, a secret pocket with two 
Bank of England notes was undamaged). 


The point is that the thief took the Italian 
notes, but dared not risk changing the Tra- 
vellers Cheques; had our customer been 
carrying all foreign money, his loss would 
have been nearer £30 than £4. 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 


* Vide Tue Sarurpay Review, September 27, 1930. 


Travellers Cheques are issued at all its Branches 
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as a recent biographer never did. Even Lord Rother- 
mere, who is not an easy person to convey in print 
without dullness or caricature, becomes a conversation- 
piece instead of a newspaper magnate; but the best 
vignette in the book is Lord Birkenhead, whose less 
ingratiating side is etched with a perfection and 
precision of detail that tells more of the man than many 
columns of print. 

With a quiet, relentless egoism that is amusing as 
well as effective, Mr. Gerhardi creates the impression 
that these bigwigs are his wild oats. He has sown 
them in his autobiography as part of the experience of 
life, and now he will get back to his proper work of 
writing novels and (if only the British theatre were not 
so distressingly philistine) plays as well. 


AN AMATEUR OF TALENT 


The Collected Poems and Satires of Osbert 
Sitwell. Duckworth. 8s. 6d. 


Y means not altogether free of suspicion the three 

Sitwells have dug themselves a place in the history 
of literature. They had the keenness to realize that 
poetry must revolt from the emasculated romanticism, 
of which the verse, shall I say, of Rupert Brooke has 
been such a popular sample. They waved the red flag 
and shouted loudly, while other poets were quietly doing 
the work. Miss Sitwell edited ‘ Wheels,’ a periodical 
which contained as much precious and “ literary ”’ 
rubbish as any periodical of a forward movement. She 
wrote pamphlets and articles and delivered addresses, all 
of which are repetitive, some of which talk of ‘‘ we 
modern poets,’’ quote chiefly from the verse of herself 
and her two brothers, and implicitly suggest that the 
three of them belong to the deathless company of 
Coleridge and Wordsworth, Shelley and Keats, because 
they have also been badly treated by reviewers. 

From a close study of their verse and the critical work 
which they have unwisely published I should say that 
they have taken up a position which they have not the 
intellectual power to support. I can not recall one con- 
structive critical suggestion from Edith Sitwell or 
Osbert Sitwell which has more than a slight value; and 
very few poems by Edith, Osbert or Sacheverell (the 
best of the three), which suggested that their creators 
possess anything of that vital, catalytic and recreative 
power which Coleridge defined as imagination, and 
which is essential to poetry. 

These impressions were confirmed by the recent 
publication of Edith Sitwell’s collected poems. Tear 
off her trick of transferred sense values and little is 
left but nude, shivering romanticism or the sharp tinsel 
fancy of a mid-Victorian drawing-room. And they 
are confirmed once more now that Osbert Sitwell has 
collected himself. His satires are feeble. They lack 
barb and polish. The wrath behind them is petulant, 
and the objects of attack are commonplace—generals 
and retired colonels, bishops and business men, society 
ladies and journalist poets—most of them vaguely 
typified music-hall ideas. The poems are little better. 
Osbert Sitwell has travelled some way from one early 
poem, in seventeen lines of which his mouth is filled 
with the uncomfortable conjunction of burning pebbles, 
his heart, and a flaming sword of a tongue, but he has 
travelled no further into becoming a poet. A few lyrics 
of the fancy, a few squibs by an amateur of talent, 
determined not to be traditional—what else is there to 
this book? And how many critics who praise it will 
ever open it again for their own pleasure? 

GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


Readers who have any difficulty in obtaining copies 
of the SaturRDAay REVIEW are asked to communicate 


direct with the Publisher, g King Street, London, 
W.C.z2. 
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SHORTER NOTICE 


Millicent Garret Fawcett. . 
Murray. 


IT is well for the rising generation to be made aware 
of two facts. The first is best put in Mrs, Fawcett’s 
own words : ‘* We dwell so strongly on the Franchise 
because it includes all other rights and is the one 
essential thing.’’ The second is that it took Over 
fifty years for women to win this right ; in these peace. 
ful times it is extraordinary to remember how hi 
feeling ran in those days, when mother was divided 
against daughter and sister against sister. Mrs. 
Faweett’s life is largely a record of fifty years’ work 
for the cause, and though this is the main topic of 
the book, it by no means exhausts its interest. What 
emerges most convincingly is Dame Millicent’s able 
leadership of the constitutional suffragists. Through. 
out the struggle she was sane and well-balanced, and 
though called upon to make many quick decisions, seems 
never to have lost her head. She steered her ship 
through many storms, avoiding on the one hand the 
rocks of the shifty politicians and on the other the 
rapids of the militant tactics. Her reward came when 
in January, 1918, she was present in the House of Lords 
when the Bill was finally made law. Whether this 
triumph was the reward of women’s war service, as 
men declare, or due to the patient work of the con- 
stitutional suffragists, or the bravery of the militants, 
can hardly be definitely decided; probably all three 
factors contributed. But Dame Millicent would be the 
last to grudge any share in that final victory to the 
militants ; for her the supreme aim of life was to bring 
freedom to women. The book is written in a delight- 
fully simple style, which is best described in the author’s 
own words as giving ‘‘ the impression of being the 
simple straightforward truth.”’ 


By Ray Strachay, 


The Girl From Paris 


By NORMAN K. BENTLEY = 7/6 net 
Author of ‘‘ Drake’s Mantle ’”’ 


Mr, Bentley is already well known to many 
thousands of readers of fiction, and in The Girl 
From Paris he gives us a sincere and frank 
account of a thrilling story. It is a well 
written story, full of interest and adventure. 
The Author has missed nothing in his 
description that is significant and in this 
novel we see Mr. Bentley at his best. 


Cupid Among The Clues 


By F. G. PUZEY 7/6 net 


A story of love and adventure in a small 
South African town. Jerry Blonde is desper- 
ately in love with Patricia Enton, who refuses 
to marry him because he lacks “ knightly 
qualities.’ Fired by her scorn he sets to 
work to track down the ‘‘ unknown quantity,” 
a mysterious and impudent burglar who has 
baffled the local police for some time. How 
Jerry follows numerous clues into nowhere, 
suspects all the town in turn and finally dis- 
covers the criminal, wins his lady love, is told 
by Mr. Puzey in a delightfully humorous style. 


HENRY HARTLEY (Publishers), LTD. 
78, Great Queen Street, London, W.C.2 
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THE SATURDAY COMPETITIONS 
NEW SERIES—XXXVIII 


The SatuRDAY REviEw offers a First Prize of Ten 
Guineas, and a Second Prize of Five Guineas, for the 
two best Fairy Stories submitted. 

The stories should be not more than 4,000 words in 

h. 

Competitors are requested to adopt a pseudonym, 
and to enclose their name and address in a_ sealed 
envelope. 

All entries must be accompanied by a coupon, which 
will be found in this or any subsequent issue. 

The closing date for this competition is Monday, 
October 5, and it is hoped to announce the results in 
November. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION XXXIIIs 
JUDGE’S REPORT 


Poets are born, not made; how they exist subse- 
quently is an unsolved problem. Their disdain of the 
vulgar dross warded by Mr. Montagu Norman is made 
manifest by almost every entry received in this com- 
petition. One by one, they perfunctorily complimented 
the Old Lady of Threadneedle Street upon her ‘‘ heart 
of gold,’ and thereafter shambled badly. The very 
notion of a burning passion for such a mistress, or even 
of a chaste devotion to her, was clearly repugnant to all 
their finest feelings, and as I read the pages of their 
spavined verse, or worse, I had it in mind to wish the 
Editor had invited them instead to submit their saluta- 
tions to the first rose of summer. Miss Pitt, however, 
provided an exception to the rule. In her alone did I 
detect any sign of the auri sacra fames celebrated by 
Virgil, and I am glad to be able to recommend her for 
first prize. Her penultimate sextain, indeed, contains 
a statement to which the Governor of the Bank of 
England might demur in calmer moments; but. when 
all is said, the lover who never commits an indiscretion 
ig an unimaginable monster. Of the other wooers, 
Carthusian, L. V. Upward, Kit, Bluebird, W. G., 
E. M. Rutherford, E. Davis, and Pibwob appeared the 
least reluctant, and there is little to choose between 
them. On the whole, I think Pibwob should have 
second prize, though the meaning of his second verse 
is obscure to me and there is a creak in the machinery 
with which he obtains his final effect. 


FIRST PRIZE 


I would not dare 

To call you fair, 

Majestic charmer ; claim 

That coy advance 

Or side-long glance 

Has fanned my constant flame. 


I never saw 

Your features thaw, 

Your stony bosom thrill; 
Beheld you raise 

Your lids to gaze 

At me—or at Cornhill. 


Nor will you change 

In spite of strange 

And modernized attire ; 

It matters not 

That, once so squat, 

You’ve grown so swiftly higher, 


The architect 

Can ne’er affect 

That moral force antique ; 
Nor sculptured touch 
Produce a blush 

Upon that virgin cheek. 


CONSTANCE 
MALLESON’S 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


After Ten Years 


HENRY W. NEVINSON 
‘ Vivid and just. Singularly keen 
sense of natural beauty. Rare 
power of description.’ 
Week-end Review. 


GERALD GOULD 
‘ Deliberately unsentimental. As 
little afraid of the comic as of the 
tragic. The force of the fanatic 
without any trace of his narrow- 
ness or cruelty.’ News-Chronicle. 


SPECTATOR 


‘ Fiercely independent, novel and 
exciting. It will help to bridge 
that difficult gulf of understanding 
between the post-war and the pre- 
war generations.’ 


J. M. BULLOCK 
‘A best seller. Will send many 
rival attractions to the devil.’ 
Daily Record. 


ROGER PIPPETT 


‘ Brave, frank, and beautifully 
written.’ Daily Herald. 


DAILY MAIL: 
‘AUDACIOUS— 
TOO AUDACIOUS’! 


DAILY EXPRESS : 
‘NOT QUITE... NICE’! 


SUNDAY DISPATCH : 
‘SUCH FRANKNESS’! 


After Ten Years 


Illustrated 7s. 6d. net 


JONATHAN CAPE 
THIRTY BEDFORD SQUARE 
LONDON 
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Though none has heard 
Your spoken word, 
Your promises ring true; 
The whole world gloats 
Upon your notes— 
The best of billets-doux. 


With jealous locks— 
Strange paradox— 

Your precious heart I hold, 
And yet I choose 

That all shall use 

Its treasury of gold. 


I only ask 

That I may bask 

Within your courts; dictate— 
To fog the wits 

Of simple cits— 

Your grim, mysterious rate ! 


GERTRUDE PITT 


SECOND PRIZE 


Though my name hints my blood may be Norman, 
My faith is quite simple and true, 

And wholly forbids me to form an 
Attachment to any but you. 


This avowal is sacred and solemn, you 
Pre-eminent pattern of banks, 

Where you queen it, the Lane of Bartholomew 
And Prince’s Street guarding your flanks. 


It has added a load of fresh fuel 

To the fire of my love, when I trace 
The effect of the recent renewal 

That has (so to speak) lifted your face. 


The depth of my ‘‘ pash ’’—what could plumb it >— 
Since it knows you without any faults 

From the lightning-rod crowning your summit 
To the base of your nethermost vaults. 


Though nature won’t let us be wedded, 
My love is (East) centred in you 

In the street where the needle is threaded, 
And my heart is inscribed ‘‘ E.C.2.’’ 


PIBWOB 


RESULT OF COMPETITION XXIVa 
JUDGE’S REPORT 


This has been by no means an easy competition on 
which to adjudicate, for every poem submitted had to 
be considered from at least three points of view. 
First, there was its devotional and doctrinal content 
to be examined; then its purely literary merits had 
to be assessed. Finally, if it passed both tests, there 
was the question how much, or how little, of Keble’s 
spirit and manner. might be in it. More than one com- 
petitor sent verses which, while admirable in their way, 
were as far as possible from being in Keble’s style. 
The reason may have been carelessness in reading the 
rules of the competition, but I am inclined to doubt 
whether the Anglo-Catholics of to-day care so much for 
‘ The Christian Year ’ as did the High Churchmen of 
the past. For example, E. T. G. will, I trust, forgive 
me for saying that he is metrically a modernist! 
Amaryllis was much nearer to her model, but, while her 
composition was pleasantly musical, she had not a great 
deal to say. Rapallo, on the contrary, was full of 
excellent matter, but somewhat unpolished, and he had 
altogether failed to catch the smooth tones of Keble’s 
muse. Denvil’s long poem held my attention with one 
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verse of notable beauty and a number : 
Unfortunately, her rhymes had not 
which her theme demanded, and her lapses seine 
invite rude retorts, particularly as in certain pas ™ 
she was decidedly polemical. Perhaps the a 
interesting of the manuscripts sent me was + tpi 
signed Old Trident. It is genuine Keble in tho me 
and rhythm, but the writer shows in his dhehed ab 
language that he has supposed all his readers to he 
scholarly as himself. To turn the pages of Th 
Christian Year ’ is to see that Keble himself never fell 
into this error. None the less, I must recommend Old 
Trident for second prize. First prize shculd be giv. 
to E. O. S.—a priest in the happy diocese of oe 
who has best managed to reproduce the atmosphere of 
the poems which all competitors were asked to keep in 
mind. Daughter of the Anglo-Catholic is highly comn- 
mended for her effort, although there is in it the touch 
of severity which a hymnist should avoid on occasions 
of rejoicing. 


FIRST PRIZE 


Two jubilees have passed, and still, 
Increasing year by year, the Church 
Is reaping, by His kindly will, 
New life which some, alas, besmirch. 


*Twas cold and bare thine altar, Lord, 
—tThe earthly throne of our true food— 
Till men arose who Thee adored 
And changed the heart of worship’s mood. 


Slowly the movement crept along, 

Through clustered haunts and scattered few; 
The deeper sense—the shrift—the song 

Of Eucharist and peace anew. 


THE COUNTRYMAN 


July————-240 Pages—————Stth Year 


Four Country Cartoons 


AN ISLAND 
OF OUR VERY OWN 


THE NARRATIVE OF 
A RESOLUTE FAMILY 


New Knowledge about 
Birds 


A Monumental Scandal 
By Fourteen Bishops 


Have the Country in your home by subscribing 
for the quarterly COUNTRYMAN (produced 
in the country—at Idbury, Kingham, Oxford). 
‘Good value’ says The Times. 


Specimen Copy for the postage 3d. 
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A better, brighter dawn awoke 

From apathy and slumber deep; 
Beauty and life—a golden yoke— 

With gentle pressure stirred from sleep. 


So now from strength to strength proceed. 
His church—the never failing friend— 
Of all who long, and feel their need, 
Will guide and guard us to the end. 


On those who lit this torch of grace, 
May light and glory ever rest. 

Brave hearts, who see Him face to face, 
And have by works of faith confest. 


E. O. S. 


SECOND PRIZE 


Not by Lake Leman’s azure wave 
The steps of Christ erst trod; 

Rome’s hills saw not the Saviour’s grave; 
But Zion knew her God. 


And through the mists of fabling Time 
’Tis said the Holy Grail 

Found rest in Avalon’s sweet clime, 
And saints in Inisfail. 


O holy isles Columba blest, 
O towers by crystal Wear, 

O Heavenfield by Tyne’s bright crest 
Where angel hosts appear, 


Island amid the silver main 
Pre-empt by God’s own blood, 

Set in its tassei, while the vain 
Hot paynim ranks withstood. 


By Arthur warded and his guard 
Of Christian chivalry, 

The apostate counsel still retard, 
The Roman surquedry ! ’ 


If from thy land was Constantine 
Born to array the earth, 

Let his high watchword still be thine, 
And rule by that proud birth! 


To Cesar grant the purple robe, 
The superscription writ 

In golden mint throughout the globe, 
Legions forefending it. 


But raise to God the sacred hymn; 
From consecrated hand 

Accept the bread ’mid candles dim, 
Where His Apostles stand. 


Not with prevenient grace * the rite 
Regenerative showers 

Baptism in fore-being’s night ; 
An immediate lily flowers. 


Not from the halls by Leman’s lake, 
Not from the sevenfold hills 

The Catholic Church doth virtue take; 
But God His Word fulfils. 


Christ the pleroma, Christ the Word, 
God spake and there was Light, 
Christ that the primal darkness heard, 
Shine through the Ages’ night ! 


OLp TRIDENT 


* See the Gorham Case. 


India—A Breathing Space 
Robarts of Robarts’ Horse 


The Hilpe Correspondence 


THE NEW 


ENGLISH REVIEW 


Edited by DOUGLAS JERROLD 


The contents of the July Number (on sale July 1st) include :— 


New Heaven and New Earth 


The ‘Idiots’ and the Nation 


PRICE ls. MONTHLY 


C. Forbes Adam, C.S.I. 
- Geoffrey Dennis 

- F. Yeats Brown 
Rt. Hon. James F. Hope 
- Douglas Woodruff 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE (Publishers) LTD., 6 Great New Street, E.C.4 
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CROSS WORD PUZZLE—XXX 
Missinc CLUE ”’ 


By Mopo 


A well-known proverb is hidden in this puzzle, and 
the clue to one of the words of the proverb (24), is 
missing. 

A prize of any book reviewed or advertised in the 
current issue of the SATURDAY REVIEW, not exceeding 
half a guinea, will be awarded to the competitor who 
sends in what the Editor decides to be the best clue to 
this word, accompanied by a correct solution of the 
puzzle. Accuracy, terseness, and wit will be the main 
factors to be considered. 

Solutions must reach us not later than the Thursday 
following publication, Envelopes must be marked 
“© Cross Word ’”’ and addressed to the Cross Word 
Editor, Saturpay REviEw, 9 King Street, W.C.2. 


1 2 3 |¢ Is {6 7 18 9 
‘Oo 
1? “3 
“6 “a 
19 20 
2 22 23 
24 2s 26 
28 
30 
32 33 34 3s 
36 
PROVERB. 
Across. CLUES. 
1. Boaster. 


10. The river in ‘ Shanandoah ’ is this. 

11 and 14. Provincial mist. 

13. Confused comparative colour makes a monetary unit. 

15. Richmond said his soul was very jocund in the remem- 
brance of so fair a this. 

17. One who insists, 

19. The spirit said that merry elves ‘‘trip it deft and merrily” 
by every this. 

20. ‘‘ Give her no token but 
steel.’’ 

21. Palindromic commander. 

22. This can be Circumstantial or Direct, but the latter can 
only be avoided by. an “ if.’’ 


3; for she’s as hard as 


23. ‘‘Alexander, —did, in his ———s and his angers, look 
you, kill his pest friend, Clytus.’’ 

24. 

26. An Algonquian related to the Ojibwas, I inhabit Manitoba. 
27. To put a knot in a fibre of cotton in it is foolish. 

28. Strips off. 

29. This new style in miniature is not specified. 

30. This must be the negative of the likeness, —it’s reversed ! 
Denial. 

33. ‘* Beneath an oak, ’d o’er by eld, 

The Baron’s Dwarf his courser held.”’ 

36. Blind men can write with these. 

Down. 

1. Spenserian raids. 

2. This old god is mounting upwards, 

3. Goat-antelope. 

4. 


“This lamp is emitting luminous rays ’’ (hidden). 
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Worn under the Dalmatic, 

Become mixed. 

Becomes oppressive when attached to us, 

Little metric weight. 

Superintends. 

Wild marjorams. 

Bargees. 

Charity is never this, as we learn from St. Paul. 

Knot. 

This John is a priest. 

I inhabit the Kurland peninsula of western Russia 

A confused 30 starts with a little ecclesiastical officer d 
then turns over upside down. = 
Savoury meat-jelly turned upside down. 

My palace had 540 pillars, and I struck down H 
with my hammer ‘ Mjolner.’ the Giants 
Move away in confusion. 

My across. 

35 reversed. 

This little vessel has to be written after. 


REESE BR 


SOLUTION OF CROSS WORD PUZZLE No. XxIx 


[vbr 
olw 
"LIM Elslali rie 
DIE 
SLEJNY 
QUOTATION. 


“* Beauty is truth, truth beauty—that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know.” 
Keats, ‘ Ode on a Grecian Um,’ 


NOTES. 
Across. Down, 
13. ‘In Memoriam,’ line 22. 2. ‘ Henry V,’ III, 2. 


14. M. Arnold, ‘ Sohrab and 5. Hosen. 
Rustum.’ 7. Inlet. 
16. Burns, ‘Duncan Gray.’ 8. ‘ Merchant of Venice,’ II, 
17. R. Bridges, ‘ Demeter,’ 1. 
Act I. 9. Hans Breitmann Ballads, 
23. Sink. 13. ‘Old Curiosity Shop,’ 
29. Noria. Chap. VI. 
32. Redeem. 15. Ca(s)hier. 
33. Leonard = “strong as a 22. Serenat(e). 
lion.”’ 25. ‘Lay of the Last Min. 
35. Odious. strel.’ 
38. Sen = one hundredth of 30. Odeon. 
a yen, and abbreviation 37. ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ I, 2. 
of senior. 40. Otto the Great. 
46. Tennyson’s ‘ Maud,’1I,17. 42. H(o)b a rustic or fairy 
44. Yex. 


RESULT OF CROSS WORD PUZZLE No. XXIX 
The winner is Mr. George Fairholme, 80 Drayton Gardens, 
S.W.10, who has chosen for his prize ‘A Short History of 
Scotland,’ by R. L, Mackie. (Oxford University Press, 5s.). 


NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 
(H.M.V.) 


C. 2056. .‘ German Language Course.’ Based on Siep- 
mann’s Primary German Course. As _broad- 
cast by the author, Otto Siepmann. Talking. 

C. 2005. ‘ Fantasia and Fugue in C Minor’ (Bach). 
W. G. Alcock, M.V.O., Mus. Doc. (Played 
on the organ of Alexandra Palace, London.) 

D. 1939 and 1940. ‘Welsh Rhapsody.’ (German.) 
London Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Sir 
Landon Ronald. 

B. 3760. ‘ Hail, Smiling Morn’ (Spofforth). ‘ Comrades 
in Arms’ (Adam). The Gentlemen of H.M. 
Chapels Royal. Male Sextet in English. 

B. 3769. ‘ Don Juan’ (Mozart). Overture. Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Clemens Schmalstich. 

B. 3751. ‘ The Mocking Fairy (Besly). ‘The Almond 
Tree ’ (Schumann). Elsie Suddaby, Soprano. 
In English with Piano. 
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POOR CLERGY 
HOLIDAY FUND 


Founded by the late Archbishop MACLAGAN in 1876 
(when Vicar of Kensington). 
Administered by the Venerable the 
Archdeacons of the Diocese of London 
The object of the FUND is to assist in providing 
Holidays for the poorer Clergy in the whole Diocese 
of London, and in addition it makes Block Grants to 
the Diocese of Southwark and Chelmsford (London- 
over-the-Border). 
Contributions to the Fund, which are URGENTLY NEEDED 
for the coming season, addressed to the Hon. Treasurer, the 
Rev. Prebendary G, H. Vincent, St. Martin’s Church, Ludgate 
Hill, E.C.4, will be gratefully acknowledged, Bankers: 
Westminster Bank Ltd., 5 St. Paul’s Churchyard, E.C.4. 


BORROW 


YOUR BOOKS 
FROM 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


Queen’s House, Kingsway 
and Branches 


Subscriptions from 12/6 per annum 


Books 


BOOKS.—100,000 in Stock on all subjects. Please 
state wants and ask for Catalogue. Below are a few 
very special bargains new as published and post free 
for cash. 

Hannen Swaffer’s Who’s Who, with a foreword by Edgar 
Wallace. 15s. for 9s. 

Harper’s Mansions of Old Romance. 10s. 6d. for 6s. 

Harper’s Abbeys of Old Romance. 165s. for 6s. 

Deep-Sea Bubbles, or the Cruise of the Anna Lombard, by Henry 
H. Bootes. 10s. 6d. for 5s. 6d. 

Buccaneers of the Pacific by George Wycherley, 21s. for 10s. 

From Hobo to Cannibal King by C. J. Thornhill. 18s. for 8s. 6d. 

Famous Curses by Elliott. 18s. for 9s. 6d. 

Faust, with Coloured Plates, by Willy Pogany. 21s. for 7s. 6d. 

Flaubert’s Salambo. Illustrated and Decorated by Mahlon Blaine. 
Enclosed in a case. 21s. for 9s. 6d. 

The Coaching Era by Violet Wilson, with 15 illustrations from 
Old Pictures and Prints. 12s. 6d. for 7s. 

Biographical Dictionary of Old English Music by Jeffrey Pulver. 
1927. 25s. for 10s. 6d. 

Sir Richard Burton’s Tales from the Gulistan. 
for 5s. 6d. Curious illus. 

Amusements. Serious and Comical and other Works by Tom 
Brown. Illus. with reproductions of 16 contemporary 
engravings. 1927. 25s. for 12s. 

A Dickens Dictionary by A. J. Philip and W. Laurence Gadd. 
1928. 21s. for 9s. 6d. 

D. H. Lawrence. Mornings in Mexico. 

D. H. Lawrence and M. L. Skinner. 
1924. 7s. 6d. for 4s. 

D. H. Lawrence. The Lost Girl. 1925. 9s. for 4s. 

Lenotre. The Guillotine and its Servants. 21s. for 8s. 

The September Massacres of 1792. 21s. for 8s. 

Lewis Spence. The Mysteries of Britain. 10s, 6d. for 8s. 

——. The History of Atlantis. 10s. 6d. for 6s. 


1928. 10s. 6d. 


1927. 7s. 6d. for 4s. 
The Boy in the Bush. 


BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP (Grevitte Wortnincton) 
14 & 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


The Saturday Review 


ACROSTICS 


PUBLISHER’S PRIZE 


The firms whose names are printed on the Competition Coupon 
offer a Weekly Prize in our Acrostic Competition—a book 
reviewed, at length or briefly, in that issue of the Saturpay 
Review in which the acrostic appears. 

RULES 
1. The book must be chosen when the solution is sent. 
2. It must be published by a firm in the list on the coupon, 


its price must not exceed a guinea, and it must not be one of 
an edition sold only in sets. 


3. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 
4. Envelopes must be marked “ Acrostic ” and addressed to 


the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, London, 
W.C.32. 


5. Solutions must reach us not later than the Thursday 


following the date of publication. 


6. Ties will be decided by lot. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 482 
(Ciosinc Date: First post Thursday, July 2) 


UsEFUL WHEN JUNE INVITES US TO THE RIVER, 
To PLY THE OAR AND STIMULATE OUR LIVER 


Abstain! What Simon severed, sever thou. 

Core of what, deftly struck, may kill a cow. 

A vaulted passage next you must curtail. 

Small fish ’twill catch, but not the mighty whale. 
The heart of health. ‘‘ Of body?’’ No, of mind. 
Its constant object: something new to find. 

The ‘‘ common task ’’ of common barndoor hen. 
Coupled with beer in minds of many men. 
Ensconced in this a tiger you can shoot. 

Bisect a humbug and a knave to boot. 

The staple food of half the human race. 

A horse you wish to purchase? Here’s the place! 


Solution of Acrostic No. 480 


Horse-radisH 1 Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou 
pE rambulat Or return. Gen. iii. 19, 

D Ust! 2 1 Tim. iv. 8 

G odlines S? 3 Matt. vi. 25. 

E yi E 4 Auriga, the Charioteer, a northern con- 

S olicitou stellation, 

P a r 5“ The forefingers of the early Church 

A urig A‘ pointing us all to God.”’ 

Round-towe R5 * John Bull’s Other Island,’ Act ii. 

R ockete R& ©& Pheasants that fly straight up, when 
snO Oze driven towards the guns, are called 

W illo W? rocketers. 

7 Cricket-bats are made of willow-wood, and 
a bat is sometimes called a willow. 


Acrostic No, 480.—The winner is ‘* Gay,’’ Mrs. Wilson 
Frazer, 6 College Gardens, Dulwich, S.E.21, who has selected 
as her prize ‘ Verdi,’ by Francis Toye, published by Heinemann 
and reviewed in our columns on June 13 by M. Scott Johnston 
under the title ‘* Italian Opera.’”” Twenty-nine other competitors 
named this book, ten chose ‘ The Mongol in Our Midst,’ etc., 
ete. 


Atso Correct.—A. E., Ali, A. de V. Blathwayt, Bobs, Mrs. 
Rosa H. Boothroyd, Clam, Glamis, Madge, N. O. Sellam, 
Sisyphus. 


One Licht Wronc.—Barberry, Boris, Boskerris, Bushey, 
Carlton, Bertram R. Carter, J. Chambers, D. L., Farsdon, 
Fossil, G. M. Fowler, T, Hartland, Miss E. Hearnden, Martha, 
J. F. Maxwell, Met, Mrs. Milne, Penelope, Peter, Rabbits, 
Rho Kappa, St. Ives, Tyro. 


Two Licuts Wronc.—F. M. Petty, J. Fincham, Stucco, 
E. Barrett, Bimbo, Lilian, H. M. Vaughan, Miss Carter, Iago, 
Mrs. Robt. Brown, George W. Miller. All others more. 


Lights 4 and 8 baffled 18 solvers; Light 10, 17; Light 6, 6; 
Light 9, 3; Light 3, 1. 


§ A number of solutions to competitions are 
disqualified every week because they reach the Editor 
too late for adjudication. Competitors are asked to 
note the closing dates of the competitions and to 
post their solutions in good time. 
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THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


F evidence were required as to the far-reaching 
[er that sentiment has on stock market values, 

this was forthcoming at the beginning of this week, 
when, after months of depression, the London Stock 
Exchange opened with prices in every direction very 
materially advanced. The cause of this optimism was 
the gesture made by Mr. Hoover over the last week- 
end. Despite the general belief that this indicates a 
definite step in the right direction, one cannot help 
wondering if last Monday its material effect was not 
greatly over-emphasized in our Stock Exchange and 
on Continental Bourses. Stock markets for many 
weary months have been suffering from exceptional 
depression. As far as we were concerned in London, 
two primary factors were responsible—the lack of 
economy and other domestic troubles caused by our 
Socialist Government, and the exceptionally low level 
of commodity prices, the detrimental effect of which 
was world-wide. During recent weeks, however, a 
third factor had arisen—the serious financial condition 
of Central Europe. Details of this position were given 
in these notes last week, and need not be repeated. 

The fact remained, however, that but for the prompt 
intervention of Mr. Montagu Norman on behalf of 
Austria and Mr. Hoover’s gesture as regards Ger- 
many, Europe would have been faced with a financial 
crisis of unprecedented dimensions. The danger of 
this, at all events for the time being, has been diverted, 
and for this we should be very grateful. Mr. Hoover’s 
gesture does not denote any altruistic appreciation in 
the direction of directly assisting Europe, but reflects 
the anxiety felt in America as to the security for the 
vast sums that have crossed the Atlantic during recent 
years. The very fact, however, that America has 
appreciated that she alone cannot prosper while the 
rest of the world is in a state of depression and depre- 
ciation is decidedly helpful, and indicates closer 
co-operation in the future than in the past. As a stock 
market factor the prompt handling of this Central 
European crisis is, undoubtedly, very helpful, but one 
must not overlook the fact that the causes of many 
months of depression still remain. We still have a 
Socialist Government, who refuse to appreciate the 
necessity for national economy: we are still adhering 
to an out-of-date and economically unsound fiscal 
policy : the majority of commodities are still being sold 
at levels which show a loss to the producer : Russia is 
continuing with her five years’ scheme, with the 
dangerous dumping of goods which it entails : the vast 
consuming power of China, owing to _ internal 
upheavals and the depreciation in the purchasing 
power of silver, still remains far below its previous 
level, while, owing to political actions, India is still 
not purchasing the goods that she formerly did from 
this country. All these problems have played their 
part in causing stock market depreciation during the 
past twelve months, and every one of them remains, 
despite Mr. Hoover’s gesture. It must not be thought 
that the psychological effect of his action is ignored. 
It is realized that psychology plays a very big part in 
stock market tendencies and that sentiment can 
frequently do more to restore confidence than actual 
tangible results. Nevertheless, it would appear to be 
a mistake to believe for one single moment that the 
happenings of last week-end are anything more than 
a valuable step in the right direction towards more 


stable economic conditions throughout the civilized 
world. 


WOOLWORTH 


Now that the initial excitement of the Woolworth 
issue has abated, those who applied for shares ma 
be wondering what course they should adopt. It is 
suggested that the 6 per cent. Cumulative Preference 
shares are well worth retaining as a sound permanent 
investment. As the prospectus showed, they are 
covered more than twice over by tangible assets 
while earnings of recent years cover their dividend 
requirements over ten times. As regards the Ordinary 
shares, here it is a little more difficult to give a 
definite opinion. They appear to possess speculative 
possibilities, but their real investment value will depend 
on whether, as is believed possible, the Company 
has reached its apex, in view of the fact that of recent 
years it has benefited by the fall in commodity prices 
which hag enabled it to purchase lines of goods at 
very low prices, and also lack of competition. 


HOME RAILS 

Among other counters that have benefited from 
the marked change of sentiment this week, which is 
referred to above, are the junior stocks of our Home 
Railway companies. The price of these stocks has 
depreciated seriously as a result of the decrease in 
traffics announced week after week. It is believed, 
however, that, in addition to reductions of wages, very 
substantial economies have been effected. Further, it 
is hoped that for the remainder of the year weekly 
traffics will not compare as unfavourably with those of 
last year as has been the case during recent months. 
It is now generally believed that trouble in the coal- 
mining industry next month will be averted and, in 
these circumstances, it is suggested that the purchase 
of some of these Home Railway counters, such as 
Great Western Ordinary and London and North East- 
ern 4 per cent. Second Preference should prove 
satisfactory for those who lock their purchases away 
for the next twelve months. 


RUBBER 

It is interesting to note that first-class Rubber 
shares are being quietly picked up and locked away. 
The buying of these is based on a belief that weekly 
deliveries of the commodity will show signs of falling 
off in a month or two’s time, and that world stocks 
will thereby be gradually lessened. It is unthinkable 
that a commodity such as Rubber can continue in- 
definitely to be sold at a price under the cost of its 
production, and, while patience may be needed, those 
who carefully select the counters in which to interest 
themselves may find this market worthy of attention. 
To select a Rubber company these times, it is important 
to see that it has ample cash resources, and is a cheap 
producer. Possessing, as it is believed they do, these 
qualifications, attention is drawn to United Serdang, 
Cheviot, Labu and Grand Central. 


CALLENDER’S CABLE 

Despite the fact that Callender’s Cable and Con- 
struction Company showed a reduction in their net 
profits for the year 1930, considering general conditions 
that prevailed, the results that they achieved can be 
deemed satisfactory. Perusal of the Chairman’s speech 
at the recently held meeting prompts me to express 
the opinion that these shares appear to constitute a 
sound industrial investment, which, given more normal 
general conditions, should appreciate in price. 


TAURUS 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. total Funds £40,328,000. Total Income £10,187,400 


LONDON:61 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 EDINBURGH: 64 Princes Street 
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Company Meetings 
UNITED KINGDOM. TOBACCO 
CURRENT YEAR’S PROSPECTS 
MR. A. DONN’S REVIEW 


nd annual general meeting of the Ordinary share- 
seibes of the United Kingdom Tobacco Co. (1929), Ltd., was 
held on June 23 at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C. 
Mr. Arthur Donn (the chairman of the company) presided. 
The chairman said the year under review had been one of grave 
anxiety. In the early months of 1930 they were faced with 
most worrying and unsatisfactory trade conditions, both 
and in the home market. They had always been 
t on their export trade to India, China and Australia, 
and the sale of 10 for 6d. cigarettes in the home market for 
the bulk of their revenue. They found that, owing to the 
| boycott, their business in India practically collapsed, 
their business in China was not profitable, owing to the fall 
in the price of silver, and their trade with Australia was reduced 
to minute dimensions, owing to the imposition of _ prohibitive 
tariffs. Like most manufacturers, they found a serious falling 
off in the sale of better lines, owing to the fierce competition 
of coupon cigarettes. It was the duty of the directors to find 
a solution to the many difficulties which presented themselves, 
and he thought they might say that they had grappled with 
them successfully, although it had been a tough job. — 

The problem of the lost export trade was tackled with deter- 
mination and new markets were developed. In the home 
market, they practically concentrated their efforts in promoting 
the sales of their coupon cigarettes—Bandmasters. He was 
happy to say that their efforts had so far been successful. 
The completion of the manufacturing amalgamation during 
the year with Messrs. Godfrey Phillips contributed in no small 
measure to the later improved state of affairs. By virtue of 
that, there was not a single department of the business which 
was not run more economically to-day than previously. 

The directors had arranged to prepare the accounts for the 
first six months’ trading of the current year to June 30, and 
it would undoubtedly be as cheerful for the shareholders to 
hear, as it was for him to say, that, although the first six 
months of the year in the cigarette business were not, usually the 
best, he fully and confidently expected that the accounts would 
disclose that they had made a trading profit sufficient to reduce 
substantially—if not actually extinguish—the adverse balance 
standing upon the profit and loss account at December 31, 1930. 
(Hear, hear). 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


BEECHAMS PILLS LIMITED 


HOME SALES MAINTAINED: PROGRESS OF THE 
SUBSIDIARIES. 


MR. PHILIP E. HILL’S STATEMENT 


The third ordinary general meeting of Beechams Pills Ltd. 
was held on Thursday last at the Hotel Victoria, Northumber- 
land Avenue, London, W.C. 

Mr. Philip E. Hill, the chairman of the company, in moving 
the adoption of the report and accounts, said: Ladies and 
gentlemen, we have made a net trading profit for the year of 
£163,492 7s. 7d., which is some £39,000 less than the profit 
for the previous year; £21,000 of this is accounted for by 
profits of a non-recurring nature, and the balance by the fall 
in the company’s export business, which can hardly be wondered 
at having regard to world conditions which are undoubtedly the 
most difficult experienced in our time. It should, however, be 
a source of the greatest satisfaction to all of us that our home 
sales have been fully maintained. 

Although it looks as if the slump in the world’s trade may 
now be stayed if those in authority exercise ordinary common 
sense and prudence, there are still many difficulties to be over- 
come, and one must be ultra-conservative in anticipating future 


trade Profits. With this fully present in our minds your board 
are of opinion that the profits for the ensuing year should be 
materially increased. 


PROGRESS OF YEAST-VITE 


The acquisition of Yeast-Vite Ltd. has been fully dealt with 
the report, and therefore it is unnecessary for me to go 
over this ground again other than to say that the business is 
Progressing satisfactorily, and that trade so far this year is in 
excess of trade last year. Our other subsidiaries, which include 
Veno’s, Pritchard and Constance, Sherleys, etc., have shown a 
steady improvement during the last few months. 
., ‘N recommending a reduced dividend on the deferred shares, 
it may be suggested that your directors have erred on the side 
of caution, Be this as it may, we are satisfied that in the 
‘aterests of all concerned, it is the best policy to pursue. 
Mr. Louis Nicholas, F.C.A, seconded the motion, which was 
‘arried unanimously in the absence of question or comment. 
A hearty vote of thanks to the chairman) and directors closed 
the meeting. 
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TRAVEL 


Sea, Air or Land 
FREE ADVICE 


HE Travel Bureau of the 
SATURDAY REVIEW is at your 
Service. Free advice will 
willingly be given to those desiring 
information on any subject cover- 
ing Sea, Air or Land Travel. You 
can write with every confidence, 
and without being placed under any 


obligation to accept any suggestions 
offered. 


Communications to : 
THE TRAVEL MANAGER, 
Tue Saturpay REvIEw, 
9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 


ae) 


HEHE 


** Tug RECOGNISED ORGAN OF THE LEGAL PROFESSION.”’ 


THE 


Solicitors Journal 


To get into Immediate 
TOUCH with the 
LEGAL Profession 


ADVERTISE in 
Ghe Solicitors’ Journal 


For positions, spaces available, advertising 
rates, etc., apply at once. 


The Assistant Editor, “The Solicitors’ Journal,” 
29 Breams Buildings, E.C.4. ('Phone: Holborn 1853) 


“*THe Soxicirors’ JOouRNAL 
CONDUCTED PAPER OF THE PROFESSION.’’— 


The Hon, Mr. Justice McCardie. 


ADMIRABLY 
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Typewriting 
ITERARY TYPEWRITING. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words, 
Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 words, carefully executed. 
Testimonials and circulars duplicated, Miss Nancy 
McFarlane (4), 44 Elderton Road, Westcliff. 


Literary 


ICTION, Belles-Lettres, Poems, Drama and _ interesting 

MSS. of every kind welcomed and promptly considered. 

Stories, Articles, Serials, etc., constantly required for English 
and Foreign publication. Payment on acceptance. The Imperial 
Literary Agency, 60 Chandos Street, London, W.C.2. 


ONG Poems, Ballads and Dance Music wanted. We invite 
MSS. of merit for publication. Peter Derek Ltd., Music 
Publishers, SR/8 Moor Street, London, W.1 


UTHORS invited forward MSS. all kinds for prompt 

publication. Fiction specially required. £50 in Cash 

Prizes for Poems. Catalogues and advice free. Stockwell, 
Ltd., 29 Ludgate Hill, London, 


‘* LITTERATEURS ” INVITE WRITERS 
to send MSS. for careful criticism and revision, before submitting 
to publishers. Litterateurs (The Author’s Aid), 43 South Molton 
Street, Mayfair, W.1. 


Tours 


ADEN-BADEN & THE BLACK FOREST, including 
many miles of Motoring through regions of enchanting 
beauty, Private Social Party leaving London July 31. 
Few vacancies available. 


27 June 1931 


Shipping 


—P. & O. & BRITISH INDIA 
MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 
| H Gover 


(Under Contract with | 


SUDA 
CHINA, JAPAN, MAU I 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAN 


Addresses for all Passenger Business P. & O, H "Ly 
Stree, London, $.W.1, or City Office 

Lo E.C.3; FREIGHT (P. 
LEADENHALL STRE 
GRAY, 


P. & O. 130 L :adenhall 

& O. of 
ET, LONDON, EGS, sy 
128 Street, E.C3 


DAWES & (Co., 


QUEEN’S THEATRE (Ger. 9437) 
Evenings 8.15. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2.39 
THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET 
by RUDOLF BESIER 
LONDON’S LONGEST RUN 


| 


1931 Luxury— Economy 
AT THE NEW 


EccLESTON HOTEL 


VICTORIA, S.W.1 


Please apply at once (Tour 21), Proprietor - - Sir JAMES ERSKINE, J.P. 
FEANS LTD., 71 High Holborn, W.C.1. 
Miscellaneous NOT 
= live within a 1d. "bus fare of Bond Street and ? 
Decorations, ‘Alterations and. all repairs. Phone 2525 | | Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge Terrace, Hyde 
* Wimbledon. Manufacturer of ODO” paint and marble Park, W.2. Room and breakfast from dilly. Betis 
cleaner. Samples free. free. No tips. Hot and cold water in all bedrooms. 


ARDEN FURNITURE. Rustic Wicker and Rustic Oak. 
Shelters, Seats, Chairs, ‘Tables, Stools, etc. Write for 


free illustrated price lists. Blackwell and Son, Braunton, 
Devon. 


ARN money writing Showcards at home; we instruct you, 
supply work and pay cash weekly, GRANT & GRAY 
(W. O.), 2 Victoria Street, S.W.1, 


LATTIS KILLS COCKROACHES. World Wide Scientific 

Remedy. Extermination Guaranteed. From Sole Makers: 

HOWARTHS, 473, Crookesmoor, Sheffield, or Chemists, 
Boots’ Branches. Tins 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., p.f. 


SEEING BRITAIN: 
MOTOR TOURS DE LUXE 


“ASTURIAS” CRUISE in the ENGLISH 


CHANNEL 31st July—4th August 


For full particulars apply : 
PICKFORDS TRAVEL SERVICE, 53/54 HAYMARKET, S.W.1 


EVONSHIRE CIDER (National Mark).—An excellent and 
inexpensive drink in summer. In cask—2s. 6d. per gallon; 


pint bottles, 7s. per doz., carr. pd.—From Dartington Hall, 
Totnes, Devon. 


The JULY Issue of- 


THE YACHTING MONTHLY 
and Marine Motor Magazine 
WILL BE ON SALE WEDNESDAY, JULY ist 


PLEASE OFFER ESPE 
First Editions Purchased ESPECIALLY :— 
: S. Holmes, Sign of Four, Refugees, 
White wy: ig § McFee: Casuals of the Sea, S. Maugham: Liza of 

uman 


Lambeth, Of Bondage. Lawrence: White Peacock, Sons and Lovers, 
Trespassers, Douglas: South Wind. Tomlinson: Sea and Jungle, 
Coppard: Adam and Eve, Black Dog. Bennett: Old Wives’ Tale. 


Hudson: Green Mansions. Bullen: Cruise of Cachelot, Herbert; Secret 
Battle, Bomber Gypsy, House by River, Priestley: Good Companions. 
V. Woolf: Voyage Out, Mrs. Dalloway, To the Lighthouse, Jacob’s Room. 
A. Huxley: Jonah, Burning Wheel. Bridges: Testament of Beauty. John 
Sinjohn: | Works. ewlett: Forest Lovers. Morley; Eighth Sin. 
Campbell: 7%" Terrapin. Hemingway: 2 Stories, 10 Poems (Paris). 
Mansfield: Je Ne Parle Pas. M. Webb: Any Works. Montague; Hind Let 
Loose, Mornings War. Masefield: Salt Water Ballads, and any before 1910. 
Butler: Way of All Flesh, Strachey: Eminent Victorians, Queen Victoria. 
Galsworthy, Kipling, Barrie, Shaw, Hardy: Any before 1910. 

Any Books by well-known 19th Cent. authors. Any 3-Vol, Novels. 

Please give a full description of the condition of any book reported. All 
letters will be answered, and stage refunded on any books sent on 


approval. Please write first before sending. Why not cut out this list 
for future reference, 


The Varda Bookshop Ltd, Hotvorn, w.c.1 


LITERARY COMPETITION 
COUPON No. 39 


VALID FOR ALL COMPETITIONS 
TO BE ATTACHED TO EACH ENTRY 
‘Saturday Review,’ June 27th 


‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics : 27.6.1931 
& Unwin Unwin & Grayson 
Harper Odhams Press 
Bale & Danielsson Harrap Peter Davies 
Blackwell Heinemann Putnam’s 
Benn Herbert Jenkins Richards Press 
Bi Hodder & Stoughton Routledge 
Burns & Oates Hodge pson Low 
Cecil Palmer Hurst & Blackett Scribner’s 
Lockwood nley Pa 
Dest? Labour Publishing Co. Bodley Head 
Duckworth Longmans Studio 
Elkin Mathews and Melrose Victor Gollancz 
Mills & Boon Ward, Lock 
Faber & Faber Murray Saas Laurie 


Competitors mast cut out and enclose this 


Published by the Proprietors, Tua Saturpay Review, Lrp., 9 King Street, Covent Garden (Te 
St. Paul, in the County of Londaa, and Printed by Sieonaee Resacn, Lrp., 43 Belvedere 


: Temple Bar 3157, two lines), in the Parish of 
, S.E.1; Saturday, June 27, 1931 
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re Room with Hot and Cold Water. "Phone and Bath from a). 
Bo ee Room with Private Bath from 10/6 Beautiful Ballroom available, 
y MANAGIN DIRECTOR 
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